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Each leaf a new 


Chapter in science... 


The Bartlett Way 


/ 
BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS, Stamford, Conn. 


Yes, the color, form, surface and duration of a leaf 
are all important to the Bartlett tree expert. It 

is this Bartlett interest in the overall health of those 
individual shade trees that mean so much to the 
comfort and appearance of your home which 

has led to the development of ‘The Bartlett Way” 
of scientific tree care. 

Many of the modern methods of controlling the 
innumerable insect enemies, plant diseases and 
other factors responsible for the loss of shade trees 
were developed at The Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories where exhaustive experiments 

on new equipment, materials and procedures 

for pruning, spraying and other phases of tree 
care are continuously under way. 

That's why a great many Bartlett clients engage 
Bartlett services on a yearly basis to care for 

their trees. They appreciate the continual 
improvements and advancements The 

Bartlett Way provides. 

When you consult a Bartlett representative you do 
not get dn opinion based on an individual's 
experience and judgment. You get the benefit 

of the combined knowledge and skill of 

leading scientists in shade tree care—the 
experience of over 40 years of research. 

It is the reason that those who are critical of 

results insist on The Bartlett Way. You, too, can 
benefit by Bartlett services. Call the nearest 


Bartlett office for the opinion of an expert. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Concord, Milford, Peterboro, 

Rochester, N. H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Osterville, Pittsfield, 
Prides Crossing, Mass.; East Providence, R. |.; Danbury, 
Hartford, New Haven, Stomford, Westport, Conn.; Islip, 
Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Southampton, 
Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, Yorktown Heights, N. Y.; 
Bernardsville, Orange, N. J.; Chambersburg, Paoli, 
Philadelphia (Cynwyd), York, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, 
Easton, Towson, Md_; Ashland, Ky; Lancaster, Zanesville, 
Ohio; Charlottesville, Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Charleston, 
Huntington, W. Va.; Kingsport, Tenn 





Horticulture Looks Ahead 


early 50 years ago an illustrated journal devoted to 

the “florist, plantsman, landscape gardener and 

kindred interests’ was launched at 11 Hamilton 
Place in Boston, just a block from Beacon Hill. In the 
first issue, William J. Stewart, the Editor and Manager, 
expressed the hope that the new publication ‘“‘may grow 
better and better with each issue, take deeper root in the 
affections of all those who find their life work among 
flowers and plants, fruits and trees and gardens, and, that 
it may, in due time, reach the eminence to which it aspires, 
as the foremost American exponent of horticultural aspira- 
tion and achievement.” 

Beginning with the very first number, the fledgling 
These 
included such topics as ‘‘Flowers In History,’ ‘*Winter 
Vegetables,’ ‘‘Notes on “Baby Ramble 
Roses,”’ ‘New Chrysanthemums” and a host of other sub- 
jects, ranging from flower show coverage to flower market 
A unique 


Horticulture contained a wide variety of articles. 


Orchids,” 


reports and changes in business establishments. 
department, especially for the times, was entitled ‘“‘What 
Women Are Doing.’ Advertising was extensive, and the 
new magazine was offered to subscribers at $1.00 a vear 
for 52 issues or Sc for a single copy. 

Each succeeding issue of the magazine, with its broad 
inclusiveness and its vital concern with the scientific and 
civic aspects of horticulture brought to its readers articles 
by the eminent authorities of the day. For nearly 20 years 
it increased modestly in circulation, and became widely 


known in the garden world 
In 1923 Mr. Edward I. 
Executive Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, and he brought Horticulture to his new position, 
At that time 
the magazine appeared every two weeks and continued to 


Farrington was appointed 


since the Society had agreed to publish it. 


broaden its appeal to amateur gardeners as the years 
At the close of World War II, rising costs made 
After 
serving as its distinguished editor for a quarter of a 
century, Mr. Farrington retired and was succeeded by 
William H. Clark for a period of four years 


passed. 
it necessary to convert to a monthly publication. 


Now, as America’s oldest garden magazine looks for- 
ward to its 50th Anniversary, another change has taken 
place. Beginning with this month, each issue will contain 
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six full pages of natural color photographs. Color illustra- 
tions offer unlimited possibilities for helping our readers 
to be better gardeners, but at the same time their use 
challenges the Editors to select carefully and thoughtfully 
the best pictures available. 

For half a century our magazine has numbered among 
its contributors the most distinguished names in American 
horticulture and many notables beyond our borders have 
also shared their experiences with our readers. 

Twenty-five vears ago, the art of gardening was the 
avocation of a comparatively small part of our population. 
However, at that time the new garden club movement 
helped considerably to broaden the interest in gardening. 
Today, it is claimed that gardening, in all its forms, is the 
nation’s number one hobby. In fact, it is the favorite past- 
time of approximately seventeen million Americans. 


In a comparatively short life span of less than half a 
century, your Editor has seen this interest in gardening 
grow and develop, much as a growing boy at 13 or 14 


begins to stretch like a fast-growing weed. In the past 
10 years, hundreds of new advances have been made in 
Thousands of home greenhouses have been 


Apartment house dwellers and 


gardening 
built all over America. 
occupants of penthouses are equally as avid in their pursuit 
of gardening, as were the builders of the hanging gardens 
of Babylon centuries ago. ‘The school garden movement, 
established before Horticulture was born, has opened another 
avenue of appeal. 

Plant hunters and hybridizers in all parts of the world 
are continually introducing new varieties of plants for us 
to grow and enjoy. Indeed, any enthusiastic gardener 
who finds genuine pleasure in his hobby can well adopt 
the words of that great plantsman, David Fairchild 
‘The World is My Garden.” 


With this thought in mind and the challenge that our 
subscribers give us in their letters and comments (some 
have been readers for 25 vears or more), we look forward 
to a new era of usefulness in which we shall continue to 
present the latest developments in all phases of gardening 
for the information and pleasure of our steadily increasing 
readership. ‘Truly, the §0 years ahead promise to be much 
more exciting than the half-century that lies behind us. 


D.J.F. 
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1 Michigan“Pete” & : | I 10 I 1 U TURE 

Your Garden Helper § am America’s Authentic Garden Magazine 
says: 

NOW IS THE TIME TO 


BUILD LAWNS WITH 
CONTENTS e OCTOBER 1953 


MICHIGAN Vol. XXXI No. 10 


PEAT Horticulture Looks Ahead...... A ee 
Plenty of Fun in Gardening. ...+-Paul Work 399 
PATCHING LAWNS Work ‘4 inch Sun Heated Pits Versus Greenhouses.....K.S. Taylor 400 
layer Michigan Peat into top 2 inches of soil - . 7 ~ 
The Glory of Autumn. Ernest H. Wilson 402 


before seeding. Gives better germination 
TOP DRESSING LAWNS~ Spread 1; Planting Roses in the Fall.........Margaret R. Snyder 404 
inch Michigan Peat over lawn. Rake in well. ‘ " . - 
Soak thoroughly. Adds vital organic matter Now 1s the Time eeeeceeces 405 
to top soil ye . 
Window Gardens..... een 406 
BUILDING NEW LAWNS. Work 1 inch _ 4 
layer Michigan Peat into top 6 inches of soil The Home Greenhouse Cornelius Ackerson 407 
to prepare seed bed. Develops deeper root - a a 
system Bells and Starlets for Your Spring Garden. . - 408 
MICHIGAN PRAT ic bacterially active sedee Controlling Lily Troubles............. George L. Slate 409 
peat combines benefits of peat moss and Permanent Pavings Seda ed ee A alr A, . Brenda E. Neu ton 410 
humus in one product. Comes pulverized — * 
screened -— pure peat ready to use. Sold in Roving Gardener 411 
5 size bags (100 Ib., 50 Ib., 25 Ib., peck, New Books 41 5 
at leading garden and hardware stores - ¢ "i - 
SR 50s ban eddensasathaaeunane ake ae 
Write for free copy of “How to Build a . . ° ° 
Resenanené Lane” te Tulip Planting Time is Here.. Henry P. Plunkett 418 
Flowers of the Night...... kp reese haan 


Ns ache dah etiag nus cweccd puree oie vsla 424 
MICHIGAN PEAT, Inc. Readers Questions Answered 


267 Fitth Ave. New York City 16 What’s New In Gardening 
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Front — Autumn Mellowness — Jack Breed 


SUPER - QUALITY OUR COVERS 


Back — October Maples — Jack Breed 


COLOR INSERTS 
Opposite page 402 Old Mill Stream — Jack Breed 
Opposite page 403 Late Season Color — George Taloumis 
Opposite page 418 Tulip Time — Paul Genereux 
Opposite page 419 Night Blooming Cereus — 
R. C. — Claire Meyer Proctor 


For Fall Planting 


TULIPS, DAFFODILS 
NARCISSI, HYACINTHS 
CROCUS 


and Many Other Varieties of : F : . 
BULBS, TUBERS, etc., Arno H. Nehrling, Director of Publications 


of deJAGER'S Renowned Superior P : . 
Quality at Moderate Prices. Daniel J. Foley Editor 


SENT PREPAID IN THE UNITED STATES George Taloumis Associate Editor 


deJAGER has specialized in produc- ’ Brenda F. Newton Associate Editor 


ing Super Quality Holland Bulbs for ‘ 
nearly 85 years. The shipments from Richard C. Husselbee Advertising Manager 


our Holland Nurseries are arriving i ee 
constantly and we are more than Paul E. Genereux Photographer 


pleased with the quality of this year's 
Aesit ADVISORY BOARD 


Send today for deJAGER'S 88-page 
1953 Illustrated Catalog offering the 
Best of the New Introductions and Aubrey B. Butler Ernest Hoftyzer 
Standard Varieties. 


Dr. R. A. Van Meter Stedman Buttrick 





ot i A Cons. Ine 
Horticulture: October 1953; Volume XXXI, No. 10, Issued Monthly. Published at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. Subscription Rates (in advance). One year 
$2.50. Canada $2.50. Foreign Countries, $3.50. Entered as second-class matter De 
ember 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 
1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1952 
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BRECK’S SENSATIONAL 


MONEY-SAVING . 


AVE UP 


250% 


TOP QUALITY — TOP SIZED — LABELED 


TULIPS - DAFFODILS 
CROCUS -HYACINTHS 


ERE’S the biggest, most sensational Bargain Bulb 

Offer ever made in the history of Breck’s! For a short 
time only, you can get at least 125 top-quality Breck’s Hol- 
land bulbs for only $4.95! That’s up to $10 worth of big, 
plump, top-sized, true-to-name labeled Holland Bulbs .. . 
outstanding selections of tulips, crocus, hyacinths, daffodils, 
etc.... including world-famous pope as well as many of 
our own exclusive discoveries ... 125 all for less than 4¢ each! 
Why, you'll find bulbs in each at that are worth two 
or three times that small price! You're guaranteed to save 
at least 40% ...and perhaps even 50% and 60%! 

Why can we make this tremendous money-saving offer! 
It’s simple: we have to import bulbs from Holland months 
and months in advance .. . and we always order heavily to 
make sure of satisfying all of our customers. Naturally, we 
wind up with a surplus on many varieties ... not enough to 
fill big orders on single items, but enough to make up special 
collections consisting of 5 of one variety, 10 of another, etc., 
etc. We can’t tell you what varieties each collection contains 
because we just don’t know now ... but you are guaranteed 
to get the finest tulips, hyacinths, crocus, daffodils—plus 
some rare varieties that are connoisseur’s items! And with 
the end of the bulb season coming, we must empty our 
warehouses. It’s that simple. We have a surplus of bulbs, 
we need the space —so we're willing to sacrifice prices to 
clear our bins fast! 


FIRST COME — FIRST SERVED 


It’s a rare opportunity to get a complete Spring Garden—a 
superb collection of top-quality Breck’s Holland Bulbs—and 
save up to 50%! But remember—this Pot Luck Offer is 
necessarily limited—we just don’t know how many collections 
we'll be able to make—and once they’re gone, there just can’t 
be any more! So it’s first come, first served! Order as many 
collections as you want at only $4.95 each! Order No. FB31. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK’'S 
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818 Breck Bldg. 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Plus Many Unusual Varieties for less than 








Complete 
Spring Garden 


You get at least 125 
(sometimes more) bulbs 
in each collection — all 
labeled. We won't send 
less than 5 of any one 
variety—unless perhaps 
we tuck in fewer bulbs 
of something very rare. 





ie 


Entire collection $4% 








BRECK’S, 818 Breck Bidg., BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Rush me postpaid Pot Luck Bulb Collections— 
at only $4.95 plus 35¢ postage each ($5.30 per collection.) 


I enclose $ in full payment. ORDER NO. FB 31. 


Address 


Lesseneeseenaseaseeaeeaaoan! 
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Geauty 
for this fall 


and for years to come 
with plant materials 
locally grown, 

specially dug 

and personally selected 


TREES 


Pink and White Dogwood, Sour- 
wood, Redbud, Mountain Ash, Crab 
apples in variety, Maples in variety, 


Katsura Tree. 


SHRUBS 


Azaleas, Enkianthus, Evonymus in 
variety, Fothergillas, Gordonia, 
Hibiscus, Pyracantha, Viburnums in 


variety, Vaccinium. 


BROADLEAF 
EVERGREENS 


Rhododendrons, Pieris, Chinese and 


American Holly, Leucothoe. 


PERENNIALS 


New England's greatest collection 


of hardy perennials to plant this fall. 


20,000 Chrysanthenums for imme- 
diate color, available in 50 varie- 
ties. Asters, tall and dwarf, Del- 


phinums, Philox and many others. 


WESTON NURSERIES 
A i i Wi A 
Frankland St., Hopkinton, Mass. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston, Mass 


Hopkinton 2011 WEllesley 5-3431 








Shown here is the new 18” Circular Saw attach- 
ment for the five horsepower Gravely Tractor. 
This is the latest of 21 attachments available for 
this versatile machine. With little effort the ma- 
chine can be converted to cultivate, mow weeds 
and brush, plow, remove snow, mow lawns and 
weeds, cut brush, clear land and fell and trim 
trees. The Gravely Tractor can be used with a 
riding sulky for mowing or rolling large areas or 
as a hand mower which goes close to buildings and 
backs our of narrow spaces under its own power. 
The new Gravely catalog, ‘‘Power vs. Drudgery”’, 
contains full information about the attachments 
and is available on request from Gravely Tractors, 
Inc., Dept. HO-2, Dunbar, West Virginia. 


Handy-Hoist 


Here is a Handy Hoist kit that weights only 1 pound and 
is capable of lifting 1,000 pounds. Test loads of over 2,000 
pounds have been successfully handled. The entire kit 
consists of 100 feet of Nylon cord, two heavy Nylon slings 
with welded steel links, a light reel to hold the cord, a wire 
holder for the two blocks and a heavy canvas carrying 
bag. You will find many uses for this Handy Hoist around 
the home from tightening a fence to moving heavy rocks 
out of the garden. Only $12.50 postpaid. M. & B. Sales 
Co. Dept. HO-1, 8211 Cedar Spring Ave., Dallas19, Texas. 


Hole-in-One-Planter 


Efficient, handy tool with tapering cup-like point that 
removes soil the easy way, in one operation. Makes a 
perfect hole to set either plants or bulbs in. Reduces 
planting time and makes setting bulbs at the correct 
depth easy. Steel construction with wooden handle. 
Only 95¢ postpaid from Brecks of Boston, 433 Breck 
Bldg., Boston 10, Mass. 


Automatic Timer 

Growing plants under lights is simpli- 
fied with this new electric timer that 
turns the lights on and off automatic 
ally. Called the ‘‘Time-All”, this timer 
repeats the on and off schedule indefi- 
nitely. This makes it possible for plants 
to have artificial light at the set time, 
even when no one is home to attend 
them. The Time-All has an easy-to- 
read dial, gray plastic case and can be 
set on a table or hung on the wall. It 
operates on 110-125 volts, AC only. 
Dept. A, International Register Com- 
pany, 2624 West Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 12, II]. Postage prepaid. $11.95. 


FOR YOUR 


GARDEN 


New Combination Attachment 


\ 
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to produce, to control and to create. There is a thrill 

in feasting on the garden fruits of one’s own toil, and 
the full flavor of fresh-picked peas and sweet corn, for 
example, gives added satisfaction. That’s the fun of 
achievement. 

It is needless to stress the joy of exercise in the open air, 
in the quiet of the early morn, in the brightness of midday, 
in the refreshing cool of the evening. Even in the hot after- 
noon sunshine, which is usually tempered by a breeze, the 
garden is far less irksome than a stuffy office. And the 
garden is a great place to think, a great place for one’s 
soul to grow. 

Gardening is a social pursuit. Even though there be no 
teams as in baseball, there is an air of camaraderie that 
breezes from backlot to backlot. Neighbors who garden 
make up a rather choice fraternity, sharing the products, 
exchanging secrets of success, boasting of some achieve- 
ment or finding fault with refractory soil or predatory bugs 

all this is fun. 

Not the least among the rewards of gardening is finding 
the family. Raymond Camp, N. Y. 7imes Fish and Game 
writer, told of a lad who asked him where he could go 
fishing within five or six miles of his metropolitan home. 
“Dad goes with other men and they don’t want boys 
along.”’ Mr. Camp ferreted out the identity of the father 
and sent him the boy’s letter. Thereafter father and son 
fished together, and the father thanked Mr. Camp pro- 
fusely for leading him to the discovery of his own son. 
Comradeship became great fun for both. Just so, the whole 
family may be tied together in garden interest. But those 
who “‘can’t see it’ should not be overpressed. 

Recently two grandchildren, five and eight, were keenly 
interested in picking out little seedlings of lettuce and 
cabbage. They talked about it for days afterward; and 
those plants, which went home with them to be set in the 
family garden, will mean a lot more than if bought at a 
store. Children naturally love to plant seeds and to watch 
things grow. 

Learning new things is always fun. To see the two kinds 
of flowers on the vine-crop plants, the wind-blown pollen 
and the receptive silk of the sweet corn, the changing 
color of the ripening tomato — these and countless other 
phenomena are revealing and entrancing. Moreover they 
give meaning and reality to the things that Junior is learn- 
ing in General Science! 

Most sports afford an alluring balance between control 
and chance, the latter being the absence of control. If 
control were perfect, every ball in bowling would score a 
strike and the fun would be over. A sport, to survive, 
must always offer something unexpected. No two football 
games were ever alike. And from this angle gardening is 
unexcelled. Plants are governed by the laws of nature, but 
the combinations of factors are so complex that there is 
always something new and intriguing. And yet one does 
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Plenty of Fun in Gardening 


by Paul Work, Laguna, Philippines 


HERE is something in every human being that. loves 






not need to be burdened with a Ph.D. to perceive the 
effect of drought and rainfall, or to note the change of 
foliage color when a bit of nitrogen is supplied to a hungry 
plant. Vhe watchful and inquiring gardener thus adds 
immeasurably to his own enjoyment. 

One of the pleasant things about gardening is the oppor- 
tunity to exercise one’s own likes and whims. There are a 
thousand ways to run a garden. If the family doesn’t care 
for cabbage, leave it out. If you like the piquant crispness 
and cheerful color of the rosy radish, plant them every 
month, even though the experts may scoff at their paltry 
nutritional value. Plant round ones and long ones, red 
ones and white ones, the Stuttgart of the German beer 
hall, the late black kinds of Spain, the daikons of Japan. 
You might even be able to find seed of the edible-podded 
sort. In fact, there’s hardly a crop or flower that does not 
offer similar fields to explore. 

Gardening offers unlimited opportunity to do foolish 
things and that, too, is often fun. For example, take off 
all the litthe pumpkins but one and then see how big the 
remaining one will grow. Bury a stem of tomato and 
watch new roots form. Let a five-year-old youngster trace 
his name on a baby Hubbard squash and watch the in- 
scription enlarge. Or plant a landscape bed of colorful and 
showy vegetables. 

Then there is fun in growing some of the less usual 
things. Try some peanuts and watch them blossom, only 
to poke their noses into the soil. Have some chives to show 
their gay purple flowers in the spring and to afford piquant 
flavor all the season. These are hardy far to the north. 
Okra or gumbo, a member of the cotton family, with its 
graceful hollyhock flower, will make pods almost any- 
where, even though its popularity is greatest in the South- 
land. Last summer, I found a highly productive row of 
sweet potatoes flourishing fifty miles north of Albany. 
And there is real excitement in offering home-grown 
watermelon of superb quality at the community picnic. 
Honey Cream, New Hampshire Midget, Northland and 
Rhode Island Red are good varieties for the north. 

But one does not have to do the unusual to enjoy his 
gardening. There is always diversion, entertainment and 
pastime in watching with keen eye and livened curiosity 
the course of growth and change in the ordinary kinds and 

varieties of flowers and vegetables. So, whatever the bent 
of one’s taste, fun can be had from the garden. But if one 


does not care to make a garden, there is none to compel. 













Hardy primulas 


MPERRY 
fairy 


PHOTO 
(foreground) and tender 


primroses growing in the author’s sun-heated pit. 


Sun-Heated Pits 
versus “creenhouses 


by Kathryn S. Taylor, Author 


of 


Winter Flowers in the Sun-heated Pit. 


been a 
the 


there has 


LTHOUGH 
A considerable increase in 
number of greenhouse owners 
still 


who are 


in recent years, there are many 


potential winter gardeners 
unnecessarily denying themselves the 
rewards of digging in 


the 


truly thrilling 


the soil when garden outside is 


deep in snow 
Lhe 


house 1s 


conventional green- 
the 


feel 


type ol 


dream of most flower 


that any 
the 


than of 


lovers who settling for 


less ambitious structure would be 


result of necessity rather 


choice However, visitors to ama- 
teur greenhouses and sun-heated pits, 
especially in the vicinity of Boston, 
have been surprised to find that some 
winter gardeners have demonstrated a 
pit even though it 
the 


first consid- 


preference for the 


was obvious that from financial 


angle, which must be the 


400 


eration of many of us, they could have 
had 
houses if they 

Actually, 
time to spend on a winter garden is 
the 
was fully 


much more pretentious green- 
had so desired. 

the element of available 
cost 
this fact ap- 
these pit owners with 


equally as important as 


involved and 


preciated by 


growing families and many outside 


obligations. It is interesting to see 


how carefully they have budgeted 


their lives and how wise they have 


been in not turning their hobby into a 
might cause them to 


burden which 


lose many of its benefits 

Some pit owners have practically 
turned their pits into greenhouses by 
thermostatic 


putting in heaters with 


they have 


attention 


control, but by so doing 
added to the 
that must be given the plants because 


I he Ww hole 


amount olf 


of the increased warmth. 


reason for having a pit is discounted 
if the caring 
for it is greater than This 
point in argu- 


labor involved in 

be. 
is the major the 
ment for the sun-heated pit over the 
greenhouse. ‘The main advantage of 
the pit should be that it produces, 
with a minimum of effort, a constant 
supply of flowering plants that can 
be moved into the plant window of 
the house for fuller enjoyment or be 
left in the pit to give a much longer 


need 


blooming period because of the cooler 
the 
the pit is mainly a storage area holding 


environment. In former case 
plants in good condition until needed 
in the house. 
When a 
time, controls 
usually 


such as 
there 
must be 


limiting factor, 


an activity are 
concessions which 
made. It is best, therefore, to under- 


stand at the outset what a sun-heated 
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pit can be expected to produce in 
contrast to a greenhouse of similar 
size and proportions. 

A sun-heated pit is a_ structure 
partly below ground facing due south 
with glass on that side only. ‘The 
dirt floor is about three feet below 
ground and the excavation is lined 
with a wall of cement or building 
blocks. 


insulated 


\ll parts above ground are 

Adequate drainage is 
needed in heavy soils. The glass on 
the south side should be at a slant of 
45° to allow for maximum benefit 
from the sun’s rays in winter. Heavy 
pads are drawn over the glass before 
the sun goes down or are left in place 
during cloudy weather. As originally 
planned the north, shingled roof of 
my pit sloped at the same angle as 
the south side. However, a much 
less steep angle is recommended for 
the north side, especially if the pit is 
dug into a_ side hill. With this 
broader angle, much more head room 
inside is allowed for large plants of 
azalea, camellia and the like. Of 
course, if one does not enjoy those 
plants which require cool conditions, 
some other type of greenhouse should 
be chosen. 

The management of the pit is so 
simple that it can be left to shift for 
itself over a week end if necessary; no 
greenhouse could ever be so handled. 
Practically no spraying is required 
and the plants are watered only when 
absolutely necessary. Fresh air must 
be admitted whenever possible. Other- 
wise, the air may get musty and mil- 
dew may form on susceptible plants. 
The pit should be ventilated at both 
ends on every sunny day no matter 
how cold the weather and also on 


cloudy days if the temperature is 
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Note rolled pad on pole at right of peak. 





above freezing. The door and venti- 
lator openings should be adjustable 
from the width of a crack to fully 
open. ‘This can easily be done with 
hooks of different lengths. If in an 
exposed place, a muslin screen placed 
over an opening would prevent too 
great a draught. A_ ventilator to 
draw out damp air, of the type used in 
kitchens, might be a helpful accessory 
although an intelligently handled pit 
should not need one. The plants 
are growing under almost outdoor 
conditions and therefore they do not 
make the leggy growth seen in some 
amateur greenhouses. 

There is a most interesting oppor- 
tunity for experiment in hunting out 
suitable plant material for trial in the 
pit, particularly among woody genera. 
Two broadleaved evergreens that 
flourish in the cool air are species of 
Camellia and also Daphne odora which is 
intensely fragrant. Varieties of Cam- 
ellia sasanqua, a species with rather 
small leaves and somewhat double or 
single flowers, some much like pale 
pink wild roses, start to flower in 
early fall. 


japonicas, of which it is best to use 


These are followed by the 


only early and mid-season varieties. 
The late ones bloom so very late 
that there are already spring flowers 
in the outside garden and the camel- 
lias may be less appreciated. ‘The 
daphne blooms for weeks in late 
winter and is a constant delight. 
Other evergreens without such beau- 
tiful blossoms are well worth trying. 
The tender species of holly with 
very shiny, rich, green leaves of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes are unusually 
attractive. A small specimen of holly 
in fruit is a splendid subject for 
Christmas decoration in the house and 





Three feet of snow proved to be no obstacle. 





can be returned to the pit at the end 
of the holiday season. The. winter 
gardener should scour the plant cata- 
logs from warmer climates to find 
genera that normally blossom during 
our winter season. ‘Two examples are 
Pink Australian Fuchsia, Correa pul- 
chella, and Geraldton Wax Flower, 
Chamaelaucitum ciliatum; there must be 

many others equally satisfactory. 
Among herbaceous plants the prim- 
roses take the lead. Primula malacoides, 
the fairy primrose, is especially reliable 
and always flowers during the winter. 
The plants blossom much sooner if 
taken into the house but the room must 
not be hot. The hardy primulas, P. 
acaulis and P. polyantha, are also sure to 
do well. A collection limited to shades 
of blue and of yellow is a beautiful 
sight. Winter-flowering forget-me-nots 
really flower in the winter; other 
favorites are violets, sweet peas, wall- 
See page fi2 
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Some pithouses have workrooms 


















N September, when the beauty of the aster displaces 
that of the goldenrod, when blue and purple transcend 
the yellow in field and border, the deep green mantle 

of foliage draping hill and dale, mountain and ravine, 
streamside and roadside commences to show portentous 
signs of change. ‘The pines, hemlocks and their kin look 

ever darker as the contrast with their deciduous-leaved 
neighbors becomes stronger. In the swamps, about the 
last week of August and at the first whiff of autumn in the 
air, the red maple begins to assume a purplish tint and 
its example is soon followed by other kinds of trees. ‘To 
all of us the season of the year becomes apparent, warning 
signs of stern winter’s approach increase rapidly, and 
soon the whole country puts on its gayest mantle of color. 
The people of the tropics, where monsoon rains are fol- 
lowed by burning heat and where the young unfolding 
leaves of many forest trees are brightly colored, never 
enjoy the wonderful feast of color displayed in the forests 
and countrysides of this and other northern continental 
areas. ‘They have other things which we may envy them 
but the autumn tints of leaves are peculiarly our own. 

The brightly colored codiaeums of the tropics and of our 
hothouses, beautiful as they are, do not equal the red 
maple, sugar maple, sassafras and tulip-tree in the fall. 
No scene in nature is more delightful than the woods of 

eastern North America in the fullness of their autumn 

splendor. 

It is a weakness of humans to crave most those things 
beyond their immediate reach, but the wise among us are 
content to enjoy those which fall within the scope of 
everyday life. ‘To revel in the splendid riot of autumn 
color no long journey has to be undertaken. It is at our 
very door. From the St. Valley and the 
Canadian Jakes southward to the Alleghany Mountains 
there is displayed each autumn a scene of entrancing 
Central Europe, 


Lawrence 


beauty not surpassed the world over. 
Japan, China and other parts of eastern Asia have their 
own season of autumn color and each area has an individ- 
uality of its own but, if they rival, they cannot surpass the 
forest scenes of eastern North America. 

But wherefore and why all this gay autumnal apparel? 
Is it the handiwork of the 
charming fairies and wood- 
nymphs of our childhood be- 
liefs and nursery days? Surely 
hand, 
beneficent agency, some lover 
of mankind must have pre- 
pared the scene as the final 


some guiding some 


tableau of the seasons! Of a cultural writing. 
truth, the talent of the Maste1 
Artist is unveiled, and the pic- 


ture surpasses the dreams of 
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The Glory of Autumn 


by Ernest Henry Wilson 


his article which originally appeared in 

of the Trees,” by Ernest H. Wilson, published by The 
Stratford Co., Boston, Mass., is reprinted with permission. 
Few plantsmen of this century have expressed themselves 
more fervently on autumn color than the late Dr. Wilson 
whose adventures in plant hunting are classics in horti- 
Curiously 
keeper of the Arnold Arboretum came to an untimely end 


when his car skidded on wet leaves in the autumn of 1930. 








those who live in less-favored areas of the world. 

Those skilled in the mysteries of organic chemistry 
and plant physiology tell us that autumn tints are due to 
chemical changes associated with the storing away of 
food material and the discharge of certain waste products. 
This explanation, though matter of fact and disturbing to 
our youthful belief in fairies and wood-nymphs, opens up a 
field of inquiry which must tend to enlarge our view- 
point and increase our appreciation of Nature’s wonderful 
methods. We find that all is governed by laws which 
act and react in such manner as to insure the end and 
object desired. 

Briefly the autumn metamorphosis is effected as fol- 
lows: At the approach of winter leaves which cannot 
withstand frost cease to function as food factories and the 
residue food substances are conveyed from the leaf-blade 
into the woody branches or subterranean rootstock and 
there stored, chiefly in the form of starch, until the season 
of growth recommences the following spring. The 
leaves from which everything useful has been transported 
form nothing more than a mere framework of cell-cham- 
bers containing merely waste products, such as crystals of 
calcium-oxalate, which are thrown off with the leaves 
and help to enrich the soil. But while the process of food 
evacuation is going on other changes take place. In 
many plants a chemical substance, known technically as 
anthocyanin, is produced in the leaves and often to such 
an extent as to become plainly visible on the exterior. It 
appears red in the presence of free acids in the cell-sap, 
blue when no acids are present, and violet when the 
quantity of acids is small. In a great many leaves the 
bodies which contain the green coloring matter become 
changed to yellow granules while the evacuation of food 
substances is in process. Sometimes these granules are 
very few and anthocyanin is absent, then the leaf exhibits 
little outward change except losing its freshness before it 
falls. In others the yellow granules are abundantly devel- 
oped, and if anthocyanin is absent or nearly so the whole 
leaf assumes a clear yellow hue. If there is an abundance 
of yellow granules together with free acids and antho- 
cyanin the leaf assumes an orange color. Thus the leaf 
at the period of autumnal 
change by the presence of 
these substances in a greater 
or lesser degree loses its green 


Aristocrats 


hue and becomes brown or 
yellow, crimson or orange, 
purple or red. The play of 
color is greater according to 
the number of species and in- 
dividuals associated together 
in a particular spot. But the 
greatest display of color is 


enough, this far-famed 
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The sourwood tree (Oxydendrum arboreum 


Late Season 
. 
COLOR 


the countryside that we tend 

the possibilities of color in 

wn home gardens. For dramatu 
eflects at this time of year, plant 

ma hrul whose leaves turn 

| colors as well as tlowering bulbs 
perennial " mnuals that blossom 
pProluse ly lat mn the season. Many of 
will continue to flower 


ifter leaves have fallen 


has luminous red leaves. 


Berries of the firethorn (pyracantha) last all winter 
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The decorative dahlia, Premier’s Winsome, is a rich glowing pink. 
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The dwarf winged euonymus turns a fiery red. 


Among the small garden woody plants 
noted for brightly-colored leaves are 
smokebush, fothergilla, flowering dog- 
wood, blueberry, fragrant sumac, 
Boston ivy, woodbine, gordonia, also 
amur and paperbark maples. Remark- 
able for their colored fruits are vibur- 
nums, hollies, hawthorns, crap apples, 
mountain ashes, elderberries, shrub 
dogwoods, and cotoneasters Of the 
bulbs, dahlias, gladiolus, cannas, fall 
crocuses, colchicums:and sternbergias 
head the list. Late flowering perennials 
include Japanese anemones, rud- 
beckias, boltonias, helianthus, the fall 
asters and chrysanthemums. Most 


annuals, undaunted by early frosts, 


will put on a show far into the fall 



































seen when the neighborhood is sprin- 
kled with trees having evergreen foli- 
age, when it often happens that a 
relatively small area of woodland ap- 
pears decked in all the colors of the 
rainbow. 
The 

that all 
foliage in 


most casual observer knows 


assume. tinted 


like the 


trees do not 


autumn. Some, 


alder, the black locust (Robinia), the 


little 
or no change save, perhaps, a number 


elder and most willows exhibit 
of yellow leaves scattered through the 
green before the fall. But this group is 
relatively small and only adds addi- 
tional contrast to the landscape. Again, 
plants whose leaves are covered with 
silky or 


mat of hairs nevel present any autumn 


woolly hairs or with a felted 
coloring, and in those in which the 
green color disappears the change is 
to pale gray and white. 

In a rather large group of trees 
which includes the walnut, butternut, 
catalpa, elm, hickory, chestnut, horse- 
chestnut, linden, button-tree, 


birch and others, the tints are a general 


gray 


mixture of rusty green and yellowand, 
occasionally, pure yellow under favor- 
able the poplar, 
tulip-tree, (Gleditsia), 
mulberry, maidenhair-tree or ginkgo, 
beech and of the birches, the 
leaves change to pure yellow of dif- 


circumstances. In 
honey-locust 


most 


ferent shades. In none of the above- 
mentioned groups is purple or red of 
any shade developed. 

the American 


americana) 1s 


In favorable years 
Ash 
unique in its tints passing through all 
shades from a dark chocolate to violet, 


but it 


or white (Fraxinus 


clear brown, and salmon has 
ho reds. 


[he 


quince, cherry, mountain ash, haw- 


peach, plum, pear, apple, 
thorn and the silver maple ‘have a pre- 
dominance of green with a slight or 
considerable admixture of purple, red 


and yellow, and individuals are fre- 


quently strikingly brilliant. In another 


group purple, crimson and scarlet, 
with only a slight admixture of yellow 
if any, obtain. Here are the tupelo, 
oak, 
burnum, sorrel-tree, cornel and many 
to which 


scarlet white oak, sumach, vi- 


other trees. A final group 
belong the red, sugar, striped and 
mountain maples, the smoke-tree (Co- 
tinus), poison dogwood, sassafras and 


the shadbush or snowy mespilus 


has tints comprising all 


variegated 


shades of purple, crimson, scarlet, 
orange and yellow on the same or dif- 
ferent individuals of the same species. 
Often the leaves are tinted and some- 


times figured like butterfly wings. 
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Careful observers will note that the 
gradations of autumn tints in all cases 
are in order of those of sunrise; from 
darker to lighter hues, and never the 
reverse. The brown leaves which long 
persist on some trees (beech, chestnut, 
hornbeam and certain oaks), though 
darker than the yellow or orange from 
which they often turn, are no excep- 
tion, since these leaves are dead and 
the brown color is only assumed after 
vitality has vanished. 


E. H. Wilson in academic garb. 


Some species are perfectly uniform 
the 
trary, display a very wide range of 
color. For example, the maidenhair- 
tree, the tulip-tree birch 
invariably yellow; the tupelo, sumach 
and oak chiefly while 
maples are of as many colors as if they 
were of different But 
individual tree shows nearly the same 


in their colors; others, on con- 


and are 


white red, 


species. each 


tints every even as an apple- 


tree bears fruit of the same tints from 


yeal 


year to year. 

The red maple (Acer rubrum), so 
abundant in swamp and wood, road- 
side, and on dry hilltop, is the crown- 
ing glory of a New England autumn. 
By the last week of August it com- 
mences to assume a purplish hue; 
sometimes a solitary branch is tinted, 
frequently the coloring process begins 
at the top of the tree and the purple 
crown of autumn is placed on the 
green brow of summer. Trees growing 
side by side are seldom alike, and in 
a group may be seen almost as many 
shades of color as there are trees. 
Some 


scarlet, 


are entirely yellow, others 


some are crimson, purple 


or orange, others variegated with 


several of these colors. Indeed, on dif- 
ferent individuals in the red maple 


may be seen all the hues that are ever 
displayed in the autumn woods. The 
sugar maple (Acer saccharum), though 
more brilliant, has a narrower range 
of color and is more uniform in its 
tints, which range from yellow and 
orange to scarlet. 

The 
vatica) 
of unmixed crimson than any other 
New England tree. The foliage first 
assumes shades of purple which change 


common tupelo (Nyssa syl- 


more invariably shows a mass 


into crimson or scarlet before it falls. 

The oaks, the noblest group of trees 
in eastern North America, 
their autumn tints very late and are 
until after those 


assume 


not at their zenith 
of the maples have past. In the scarlet, 
red and white oaks the tints are ruddy, 
varying from reddish purple and 
crimson to pale red, and when at theit 
after the middle of October, 
these trees are the most beautiful of 
the The black 


and swamp oaks develop imperfect 
leather-colored 


best, 


forests and pastures 


shades of orange to 
tints. 

In the white oak, the the 
chestnut and the red oak when young, 


beech, 


the leaves as they die become russet- 
brown, and, remaining on the trees 
through the winter, give a sensation of 
warmth to the woods and landscape 


The 


period of retention varies greatly in 


in the coldest days of winter. 


different individuals; often the leaves 
the 
parts ol 


branches 
the 


retained on lower 
the 
are bare. 

In Great the 
with few excepuons, such as the wild 


are 


when upper tree 


sritain native trees, 
cherries and beech, assume no autumn 
tints comparable with those of their 
Indeed, in Eng- 
brightly 
the 


American relatives 
land the 


colored tints 


most varied and 


are found not on 
indigenous trees but on the brambles 
(Rubus). Long ago many English trees 
were planted in eastern North America 


and like 


oak, have grown to a large or mod- 


some, the elm, linden and 


erately large size. In autumn such 


trees stand out very clearly with their 
when the 


mantle of foliage 


native trees around are of all tints o1 


green 


have shed their leaves. These English 
their 
into October 


colonists green hues 
until late 


the leaves become mottled, yellowish 


preserve 
when finally 
or brownish, and fall. 

The Asiatic 
sume their wonted tints, and so also 
do those of central Europe. ‘The trees 
of Japan and China color with us 
rather later than the native trees and 
See page 420 


trees in Cultivation as- 
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Planting Roses in the Fall 


[by Margaret R. Snyder, Breeze Hill Gardens, 


LAN'TING roses is a simple task 
based on the same horse sense 
applied in planting a tree or 


shrub, that shrubs are 
balled and burlapped, whereas rose- 


except often 


bushes for fall planting arrive with 


bare roots. A little more care is there- 
fore required 
Similar to the controversy as to 
whether to prune roses moderately o1 
severely are the arguments as to the 
better season for planting spring o1 


autumn. Advocates of the latter say 
(1) Fall weather is pleasant; (2) soil 
is usually in an _ ideal condition; 
(3) bushes will get an earlier start next 
spring; (4) finally, plants received in 


the fall 


storau¢ 


have not been kept in cold 
all winter and are likely to be 
in better condition. There is something 


to be said for all these points. How- 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


ever, in regions where winter comes 
early and fall planting is not feasible, 
some prefer to buy their rosebushes 
at this season and bury them in the 
ground over winter to await spring 
planting. 

Planting in autumn requires the 
same techniques as spring planting. 
Whenever possible, the bed should be 
prepared several weeks in advance to 
allow it to settle. Any good garden soil 
suitable for vegetables will grow roses. 
If you are not sure of your soil, why 
not have it analyzed by your state ex- 
periment station or a soil specialist and 
then follow carefully the recommenda- 
tions given for its improvement. For 
ordinary soil, dig in well-rotted stable 
manure, three bushels to 100 square 
feet, or compost, four 
100 square feet, plus a few handfuls of 


bushels to 


Sketches below which show steps in rose planting emphasize: 
(a) spreading roots over mound of soil: (b) filling soil in 
around roots; (c) firming soil; (d) hilling up for winter. 


Above — 
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a 
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superphosphate or bonemeal, a slow- 
acting plant food. Roses planted in the 
fall should not be given fertilizers high 
in nitrogen. Actually, they are not the 
voracious feeders they 
thought to be, and too much fertilizer 
at any time is not good for them. 


were once 


It is best to plant roses as soon as 
possible after they arrive. If you can- 
not do this, inspect the plants and if the 
packing material is dry, moisten it 
and put the plants in a cool place. If 
they must be kept a week or more, it 
is best to heel them in the garden. Dig 
a trench about a foot deep, unpack the 
bushes, place them close together in 
the trench at a 45 degree angle, work 
soil around the roots and then cover 
the plants completely. If plants are re- 
ceived too late for fall planting, they 
can be kept like this all winter. 

See page 422 


complete winter protection for a tree rose. 


Below — climbing rose City of York bears white flowers. 
PHOTO: MCFARLAND 
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To Cover Plants 

If your gardens are nearby and small, it 
is an easy matter to protect tender plants 
from early frosts by contriving temporary 
supports for night-time coverings that will 
neither crush the plants nor blow away. 
Thus you can extend enjoyment of your 
full garden through the summer-like days 
which usually follow first frosts. 


To Harvest Vegetables 

Such vegetables as beets, turnips, carrots, 
kale, salsify and parsnips can be left in the 
ground until hard freezing weather which 
actually improves the flavor of the last 
three. Parsley stands cold days, too, but 


don’t forget to pot up some to use for 


garnish during the winter. 


When harvesting the rest of the vegetables, 


sSnippings 


however, clean up the rows, consigning 
all passé plants to the compost pile except 
diseased ones which should be burned. 


Sow a cover crop like winter rye. 


To Finish the Flowers 

In the flower garden, finish the transplant- 
ing of iris, peonies, hemerocallis and snake- 
root as well as pansies, violas and lilies-of- 
give best bloom in 
Cut well back 
toward the ground the stems of all peren- 


the-valley which 


thoroughly enriched soil. 


under 
Many 


an annual, still flourishing outside, will 


nials, clearing away any clutter 


established plants, including roses. 


make a gay house plant, if potted up. 


To Propagate Patiently 

Make sure of a good stock of your favorite 
fancy petunias for next year by taking 
three-inch tip-cuttings from the stems and 
growing them along in sand, then soil. 
Do the same for geraniums and the result- 
ing young plants will give you bloom in 
late winter. Or, if you are interested 
only in their summer flowers, uproot the 
plants and hang them upside down in a 
cool place to wait for repotting next spring 


when the entire plant will commence to 


Reminders when planting trees and shrubs 


lap; wrap tree trunks with protective material; water thoroughly; stake or “guy” trees. 
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Patient gardeners can make 


crow again 


more of well-loved shrubs maytlower 


viburnum, virginal mock-orange, lilacs 


and spireas by taking cuttings six to 10 
inches long from their wood that is ripe, 
but still young and pliable and bearing 
several buds These, set in sand to within 
an inch of their tops, will prosper until 
spring when they can be planted outside 
See “Gardening with Plastics” in the Sep- 
tember Horticulture 


To Store Bulbous Plants 


Lift before hard frosts any tuberous be- 


gonias to be carried over for the next 


season. Soil will shake easily off of tubers 
thoroughly dried which can be stored in 
50°F. With 


gladiolus, cut and burn the tops to prevent 


sand, sawdust or peat at 


spreading of disease. Then dry the corms 
and keep them in tightly closed paper bags 
containing naphthalene flakes (1 oz. pet 


100 corms) at 70°F. for several weeks to 
conquer the threat of trouble with thrips. 
Finally, remove the flakes and store the 
corms in a dry place. As dahlias pass 
their prime, cut the tops, dig and dry the 


roots, then store them. 


To Put Bulbs in Soil or Water 
Hardy 


earnest. 


bulb planting time is here in 


Prepare beds and scattered 
planting spots thoroughly, making ample 
allowance for the settling of soil in newly 
worked-over areas or the bulbs will be too 
close to the ground surface as winter wears 
along. Cover well with mulch material 
the chosen sites for any lilies apt to be late 
in arriving, so that planting can proceed 
regardless of frozen elsewhere. 


Bulbs for 


started now. 


ground 


bloom indoors later can be 
Some, such as narcissus 
the tender ones in paper-white, Chinese 


sacred lily and Soleil d’Or varieties besides 


the hardy poetaz kinds — can be grown 
in dishes of pebbles with water barely 
touching the bases of the bulbs. French 


left to right loosen and roll back bur- 





Roman hyacinths, colchicums and crocuses 


will also force in pebbles and water. 
Timing naturally varies with the type but 
shortens for each as the season advances. 
Nevertheless, set all in a cool (55°F.) 
well-aired place, which is dim rather than 


pitch-dark, and keep them there with an 


’ 


occasional watering until roots have fully 
formed and leaf shoots are pushing up. 
Then bring them to the light and warmth 


Hardy 


how - 


for final growth and blooming 

tulips, daffodils and hyacinths, 
ever, do best in potted soil when their root 
growth period is spent under a heavy 
mulch in frames or trenches outside. 
After this they are brought to cool shade 


indoors and to bright light as buds swell. 


To Transplant Trees and Shrubs 
Now is the time for planting and moving 
trees, excepting 


deciduous shrubs and 


flowering dogwoods, hawthorns, mag- 
nolias, beeches, oaks, red maples, tulip 
trees and birches which should be shifted 
in the spring. All fruit trees, omitting the 
“stone” varieties like peaches, also trans- 
plant satisfactorily at this season. For 
successful results, of course, care is neces- 
sary in every stage of planting. Always 
keep plants moist between arrival and 
planting time. Dig for them holes many 
inches larger and deeper than the roots 
(balled or bare) which should be set 
slightly deeper than they grew at the 
nursery. Pack good soil close around the 
roots, leaving no air pockets. Fill the 
rest of the hole with slowly-running water, 
allowing it to drain away for proper settling 
of the plant. Then finish filling the hole 
with soil, leaving a saucer-shaped depres- 
sion at the ground surface to catch water 
Prune 


from either heaven or the hose. 


whatever amount of top-growth seems 
necessary to balance the root system and 
finally stake or “guy” all heavier plants to 
prevent swaying until the roots have taken 
hold of (see sketches). 


Water frequently until the ground freezes. 
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Window Gardens 


YuccessFUL window gardens are the result of 
S careful feeding and regular watering. Pack- 
aged plant foods are readily available, and they 
should be used according to printed instructions, 
since most of them are highly concentrated. Water- 
ing should be done regularly and_ thoroughly. 
When watering, remember these points. Roots of 
plants in clay pots dry out more rapidly than those 
in non-porous containers. Drainage in airtight 
plant holders is important. Water allowed to 


stand in saucers is harmful 


_— garden at 
top ol page sug- 


gests use of _ big-scale 


plants on a sun porch. 
Note use of metal tray 
filled with pebbles resting 
on radiator. <A layer of 
asbestos set on a radiator 
top will serve as an insu- 
lator. Picture above 
features amaryllis and 
foliage plants. Window 
opposite emphasizes a 
wide variety of house 
plants assembled by a 
collector whose varied 
tastes encompass geran- 
iums, bewonias, cacti, suc- 
culents and a_ host of 
foliage plants. Frequent 
syringing with water will 
keep them healthy. 
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PHOTO: GENEREUX 


M* houses and apartments are too hot and too 
dry for plants and for humans as well. But the 
situation can be rectified by setting the plants in trays of 
moist pebbles or sand. Radiator pans and containers 
of water can also be used to provide the desired humidity. 
In fact, jardinieres and large vases filled with water can 
be both decorative and useful in your window garden. 
Frequent ventilation must be provided, since plants need 
fresh air if they are expected to flourish indoors. Syring- 
ing with water each week will keep foliage clean. 
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The Home 


Greenhouse 


by Cornelius Ackerson 


Keyport, New Jersey 


INCE so many plants can be per- 
Niacmat by rooted cuttings, it is 

possible to bring much of the out- 
door garden into the greenhouse by 
taking cuttings long before an expected 
frost. Some degree of selectivity should 
prevail, however, since it is often better 
to grow fresh plants from seeds sown 
next spring. 

A good example is snapdragons be- 
cause cuttings from summer plants 
will not bloom as satisfactorily as 
plants raised from summer-sown seed. 
On the other hand, exceptional color- 
ings in petunias can be preserved by 
growing the rooted cuttings over the 
winter. ‘Thus blooming plants may be 
set out in early spring. ‘The rooted cut- 
ting method is ideal for geraniums, 
fuchsias, lantanas, night-blooming jes- 
samine, marguerites and the like. 


Bring Chrysanthemums In 


To me fall is truly a fitting climax 
to the outdoor growing season, because 
then the chrysanthemum reigns su- 
preme. In October, before danger of 
frost, I bring into the greenhouse all 
the “‘plunge pit mums” (see ‘The 
Home Greenhouse,” April and June 
1953 issues of Horticulture). There are 
150 plants in seven-inch pots in all of 
the commonly grown colors and types, 
one flower to each plant. In addition, 
there are 30 plants of pompons and 
anemones with numerous blooms to 
each plant. Plants nearest the bloom- 
ing stage are placed on the center 
bench, with the lower growing pom- 
pons in the front row and the taller 
standards arranged in order of height 
in back of them. Since the blooming 
November into 


dates extend from 


January, it is possible to keep a breath- 


taking display all the while. 

October is nearly as busy a month 
in the greenhouse as are the spring 
months. In addition to taking cuttings 
and preparing for winter bloom, all 
of the potted bulbs, such as amaryllis, 
tuberous begonias and ismene, that 
have been buried up to their pot rims 
out of doors, must be moved inside. 
Also, pots of achimenes, gloxinias and 
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other summer-flowering bulbs that are 
finishing blooming on _ greenhouse 
benches must be dried off for dormant 
storage through the winter. Under the 
bench is an ideal place to store the 
pots, but be sure to remove dying 
foliage before it attracts fungus diseases 
and insects. 

How to handle the bulbs and tubers 
after they have become dormant is a 
much debated subject. With amaryllis, 
I do not believe it makes too much dif- 
ference whether they are repotted or 
whether the top inch or so of soil in 
the pot is replaced. They have already 
formed the flowers within the bulb 
and require only water to bring them 
into bloom during January and Feb- 
ruary. 

For gloxinias, most references rec- 
ommend leaving the tubers in the old 
pots or removing them and storing 
them in dry sand or vermiculite. 
Either way the tubers are placed on 
damp vermiculite or sphagnum moss 
in the spring until they are ready to 
pot up. With amaryllis, gloxinias and 
most other spring- and summer-flower- 
ing bulbs, I prefer to repot them in the 
fall because potting compost is easier 
to handle at this time of the year and 
there is more time now than in the 
spring. I store the potted gloxinia 
tubers, each with its tuber flat side up 
at the soil surface, in pits of dry sand 
and, since the time of regrowth varies 
up to two months, I can move any 
plants that show their crinkly green 
shoots to a more moist and sunny posi- 
tion on top of the bench. 

Use Good Soil 

All of the Easter parade of bulbs, 
together with the rest of the winter 
forcing bulbs, must be potted up now. 
Tulips, hyacinths and narcissi, like the 
amaryllis, have their buds already 
formed when potted. When forced by 
growers, good potting compost is not 
necessary, but I prefer to use good soil 
and allow the foliage to ripen. In this 
way, after the flowers have faded, | 
can plant the bulbs around the base 
of the greenhouse where they will 


Autumn 
Activities 


Sketch from Photo of 


Author’s Greenhouse 


bloom well for several more years 
before being replaced by Holland 
bulbs that were forced in the green- 
house. 

Six- or eight-inch bulb pans seem 
to make the best proportioned flower- 
ing containers for Dutch bulbs, with 
three hyacinth or five tulip bulbs to 
each pot. If the flat side of tulip bulbs 
is placed toward the side of the pot, 
with one bulb in the center, the op- 
posite basal leaves of the outside bulbs 
will form one concentric ring around 
the pot rim so that the flowers will 
show to the best advantage. Allow 
one-half to three-fourths of an inch of 
pot rim above the soil in the pots, as 
the root system will expand and push 
the surface up. 

Flowers For Easter 

Narcissi I prefer to grow in flats 
with §0 or 60 bulbs to the average- 
sized flat except for one variety, 
Mount Hood, which, as its name 
implies, is a’ large gleaming white 
trumpet. ‘Two six-inch pots, each con- 
taining five bulbs of Mount Hood in 
full bloom, placed one on either side 
of your front door on Easter morning, 
will make you the envy of the neigh- 
borhood. I like to bury all pots and 
flats of hardy bulbs in moist sand in 
a cold frame until it is time to bring 
therm inside. 

Unless Easter bulbs are the refriger- 
ated bulbs used by florists for early 
forcing, they cannot develop properly 
until they have a good root system. 
The closer to their natural blooming 
date they are brought inside, the 
better are the chances of perfect re- 
sults. During their outdoor root de- 
velopment period, keep them mod- 
erately moist and protected against 
severe freezing. Among other winter 
forcing bulbs to be potted now, freesias 
are favorites, because of their grace- 
fully formed flowers and delicate per- 
fume. They have wiry stems that 
emerge from the grass-like foliage 
with a seemingly inborn desire to 
crooked; so getting straight- 

See page 421 
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Wood hyacinths are ideal for planting in the shady garden or with native plants. 


Belts 


and 


SFQ rle TS 


for vour 


Spring Garden 


N addition to daffodils, tulips and 
hyacinths, there isa heap of beauty 
and delight to be found among the 

bulbs that flower 


miniature in spring 


In the rock garden, at the base of a 
wall, in the foreground of a shrub or 
perennial planting or for that matter 
wherever they can be enjoyed at close 
little 
offer 

are modestly priced 
Plant 


pictur- 


range, these gems fit nicely. 


Many 


variely 


dealers them in wide 


and they 


for the pleasure they bring 


them informally in drifts for 


esque effects. Ones planted they can 


bo left 
well-drained soil and ordinary fertility. 


undisturbed. Give them a 

Crocuses, from pure white through 
lavender and purple to bright yellow, 
feathering, 


I he 


par- 


and some with distinctive 
variety. 


kinds are 


some of the 


had in great 
Dutch 


showy, but 


ei be 
large-flowered 
ti ularly 
found among 


choicest jewels are to be 


the Sp Cics 
| he 


cy winds and even snow to poke thei 


snowdrops (Galanthus) brave 
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Snowflakes appear in graceful clusters. 


Spring star flower, Triteleia uniflora, produces its blooms in May. 


heads above ground. Galanthus elwesi, 


one of several worth-while species, 
bears its large white bells on five-inch 
stems 

Blue scillas in large drifts are an 
They increase 


unforgettable — sight 


steadily and are of easy culture. 
Sella sthirica Spring Beauty which has 
bells than the 


blue show in 


type makes its 
April. Other 
including 8S. 


larger 
bright 
lesser known species, 
amethystina, S. bifolia and S. tubergianus, 
will delight collectors. Glory-of-the- 


snow (Chionodoxa luciliae) is not as 


widely planted as it should be. 
Clusters of bright blue, star-shaped 
flowers shading to white stand erect on 
stems forms 


three-inch Improved 


with larger flowers as well as_ pink 


forms are also available. C. sardensis 
is an intense gentian blue, with many 
tlowers to a stem. 

Winter 
are like golden buttercups on four- 
ruff of deli- 


Since the tops of 


aconites (Eranthis hyemalis) 


inch stems set above a 


cately-cut foliage. 


the tubers are not always easily recog- 
nizable they can be planted on their 
Plant upon arrival since they 
Several Tubergen 


sides. 
dry out quickly. 
hybrids are worth trying. 

Guinea-hen flowers (/ritillaria mele- 
agris), with their fragile checkered 
bells of white, pale yellow or purplish 
tones on 12-inch stems, are among the 
daintiest of spring-flowering bulbs. 
Plant them in light shade where they 
will have an effective setting. 

All who delight in miniature bulbs 
will enjoy the alpine hyacinth, (//ya- 
cinthus amethystinus) a little-known gem 
which flowers in May. ‘The _ pale 
azure flowers, pencilled with deeper 
blue, are borne on eight-inch stems. 
A white is also available. H. 
azureus Muscari 


form 
sometimes listed as 
azureus produces its dainty blue flowers 
in a stubby cluster on four-inch stems. 
The 
produces its diminutive, green-tipped 
white bells on 15-inch stems in May. 
See page 425 


snowflake (Leucojyum aestivum) 
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Controlling Lily ‘Troubles 


by George L. Slate, Geneva, New York 


ESPITE their great appeal, lilies 
ID have been plagued with many 

diseases which have prevented 
them from being widely grown in gar- 
dens in the past. However, in recent 
years the situation has greatly 
proved through research on these ail- 


im- 


ments, large scale propagation by 
seeds and the development by breed- 
ing of many varieties that are disease- 
tolerant or do not readily become in- 
fected with disease. There are now 
many lilies that may be grown satis- 
factorily without too much _ trouble 
from disease. 

Nonetheless, a number of our best 
lilies are susceptible to disease, and 
gardeners who would grow these beau- 
ties successfully for more than a yeat 
or two must know how to control their 
diseases. 

Lily mosaic is a virus disease which 
lives in all parts of the plant except the 
seed. This means that there is no cure, 
and virus-infected plants must be de- 
stroyed before the disease spreads to 
adjoining healthy plants. The virus 
does not remain in the soil; hence 
healthy lilies may be planted in the 


The showy Japanese lily is affected by mosaic and botrytis. 
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same ground without danger of be- 
coming infected with mosaic. 

Mosaic symptoms vary from species 
to species, being very distinct in some 
cases, but vague and partially or 
almost completely masked in others. 
When diagnosis is difficult, the problem 
of control is complicated. 

Typical symptoms in such lilies as 
the Goldband (Lilium auratum), the 
showy Japanese or speciosum (L. spe- 
ciosum), the American turks-cap (L. 
superbum), and the Meadow lily (ZL. 
canadense) are irregular, light green 
areas of varying width which may ex- 
tend the entire length of the leaf. A 
first year infection on L. auratum re- 
sults in the dropping of the leaves from 
the base of the stem upwards, leaving 
only the bare stalk which turns down- 
ward at the tip. 

On the madonna lily 
and the candlestick group (L. elegans- 
L.. umbellatum), irregular chlorotic areas 
are scattered over the leaf surface in a 
definite pattern. Mosaic causes the 
flowers of the Formosa lily (L. /for- 
mosanum) to split so that they are use- 


less and unattractive in appearance. 


(L. candidum) 


PHOTO: MCPARLAND 


Mosaic is transmitted from diseased 
to healthy the feeding of 
aphids. Without aphids, mosaic does 
not spread. If there were 100 percent 
efficient aphicides that were safe and 
simple to use, the problem of mosaic 


lilies by 


control would be much simpler. 

‘There are several ways of getting at 
the mosaic problem. Lilies raised from 
seeds are virus-free, and if one raises all 
lilies from seeds and has no other lilies 
nearby, mosaic is not likely to get into 
the stocks. This method will eliminate 
from the garden many good hybrids 
which have or are likely to have mo- 
saic, but one can get together a very 
good lily collection from seeds if one 
has the patience to grow the seedlings 
to blooming size. 

Another method of handling mosaic 
is to live with the disease by growing 
lilies that either do not take mosaic, 
or take it slowly, and lilies that are 
mosaic-tolerant. The tolerant lilies 
may be infected, but perform fairly 
well in spite of the virus. 

Some lilies that escape mosaic to a 
large extent are the Hanson lily (L. 

See page 414 


Mosaic causes light green areas on the foliage of Goldband lily. 
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Permanent Pavings 


can be pleasing as well as 
practical in garden areas 


by Brenda E. Newton 


hether we are building a large terrace, a small sitting area, a cook- 

out corner, or just a cross-lot path of convenience, there are pavings 
to make the project attractive and durable. Flagstones in several colors 
and types (slate, limestone, sandstone, or concrete), chunky cobblestones 
and fancy ceramic tiles, wood-butts of decay-resistant redwood and cypress 
or treated cedar, even pebbles, stone-chips and gravel all exist to be 
used in various sizes and shapes, either singly or in combination to suit 
individual conditions, taste and ingenuity. ‘These may be set directly 
in soil, on a sand cushion over soil, in cinders, or in mortar on top of con- 
crete. ‘The thinner the stone and heavier the use, the more it needs to be 
mortared in place. Regardless of material, however, frost-action and 
drainage are all important and should be checked for each site. If 
a ete planting is planned, the paving is usually embedded solidly in enriched 
the wooden walls of the raised flower bed soil, leaving wide joints for plants of the carpeting type, slow-growing or 
and fence behind, built high for privacy. amenable to clipping like the thymes which will soften the paving edges. 
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¢ Rambling Observations 


of a 


Roving Gardener 


CTOBER rhapsodies written by poets 
and editors often make much of 
the pungent smell of burning leaves, 
but this is hardly an inspiring note to 
the 


produc c 


conscientious gardener. Leaves 
that 
compost which we are all anxious to 

lo be sure, in densely 
communities it is difficult to 


make a 


pile when space is limited to a pocket- 


much sought-after 


obtain. pop- 
ulated 


and compost 


gather leaves 


handkerchief-size garden. However, 
it is often possible to make a compact 
compost pile within a small wooden 
frame. On the other hand, there is 
no excuse for the suburban gardene1 
with a reasonable amount of space 
who does not make the effort to have 
a compost pile. It is an easy matter 
to keep the pile tidy and attractive in 
useful as well. 
Numerous activators, the 
market, help to hasten the decomposi- 
tion of leaves and other material. In 
short it that 


good gardening begins with compost. 


appearance and be 


now on 


is not too much to say 


‘« e e 
dha RE seems to be no limit to the 
adaptability of plastics in every- 
day life. In the garden world, plastics 
have revolutionized many phases of 


Now 


comes word of a reinforced plastic 


propagation and plant growth. 


greenhouse which holds great promise 
for home gardeners and commercial 
growers alike. ‘The houses are made 
of shatterproof panels of plastic, known 
technically as polyester-fibrous glass, 
which is claimed to transmit 80 to 90 
per cent as much light as pure air. 
Because of low heat transmission, the 
plastic panels will bring about a sizable 
Other ad- 
this 


reduction in heating costs. 
vantages which are claimed for 
new greenhouse material include con- 
trol of leaf 
densation and fewer shadows because 
of the 


growers will be happy to learn that 


burn, reduction of con- 


wide framing. Commercial 


hail insurance can be eliminated. 
‘« e e 

[' you were to visit London some 

day, one of the sights you would 

probably take in as a tourist would be 

Charles Dickens’ house on Doughty 
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Strect. There at number 48 he lived 
for two years as a young man and there 
he wrote Oliver Twist and Nicholas 
Nickleby. ‘This brick 


typical of the row houses that line 


red structure, 
both sides of the street, is fascinating 
to visit, with its personal relics, letters 
and manuscripts of the great Victorian 
novelist. But if your curiosity is not 
satisfied with the inside contents of the 
shrine, you will undoubtedly want to 
explore the tiny garden at the rear. 
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It is not much as gardens go, but your 
eyes will spot the bright red geraniums 
Then, if 


you show interest in this plot, your 


in the single window box. 
hostess will point out that red ger- 
aniumis are planted in this window box 
every summer, Just as they were when 
Dickens occupied the house with his 
family. ‘The 
favorite flower, and continued to be 
later 


red geranium was his 


throughout his lifetime. In 
years when he gave public readings 
he always wore a 
red geranium in his buttonhole. ‘To- 
day, the eminent actor, Emlyn Wil- 
the 
personates the novelist and reads from 


from his writings, 


liains, does same when he im- 


his works. . 


VERY time I visit a 


see big overgrown Clumps of per- 


garden and 
ennials with dead centers, my hands 


begin to itch. In fact, it is often diffi- 


cult for me to keep quict because my 
uppermost thought is “Why don’t you 
do some dividing and increase youn 


SLOC k “8 


was brash enough to make such a re- 


On several occasions when | 


mark, I ended up by getting the job 
gut the point is that gardeners often 
wonder why some choice perennial 
suddenly disappears alter producing a 
If the 


case were analyzed, it would probably 


spectacular display of bloom. 


indicate that the plant had outgrown 
its location and used up all the plant 
that Most 


ennials need to be rejuvenated by di- 


food was available. per- 
viding and autumn is the ideal time to 
separate spring- and summer-blooming 
kinds. Making clean divisions, with 
sharp tools, trimming the roots and 
removing dead and diseased parts are 
important steps in the operation. 
After all, keeping a garden is like 
keeping a house. Neither chore need 
be burdensome if done systematically. 


A Ot 


every 


« « « 
ARTER of a century ago almost 
the 


gardens as 


garden in sub- 


old 


peal 


home 


urbs and many city 


well boasted of a tree or two. 
Some of these long-lived trees had been 
treated as family heirlooms for several 
Yet, for the most part, 


they were neither sprayed nor properly 


generations. 


trimmed, but they flowered and _ pro- 
duced fair 
However, during the past quarter of 


fruit with regularity. 
a century many of these veteran plants 
have disappeared because of the rav- 
ages of fireblight, sometimes referred 
Apples have also 

But there 


is new hope for home gardeners be- 


to as pear blight. 

been badly affected. now 
cause an antibiotic drug mixed with 
water has been developed for the con- 
trol of this ravaging disease. Curi- 
ously enough the new streptomycin- 
terramycin spray is the same drug 


used for the effective cure of many 
serious human ailments. 


| | AVE you cver 


country would be 


wondered what our 
like if there 
were no trees? A friend who is now 
living in Iceland was telling me re- 
that 
devoid of trees, due not so much to the 


cently Iceland is completely 


cold, as to the absence of deep soil on 


] 


the vast stretches of lava formations 


It is the trees, she says, that she misses 
than material comforts. 


More Our 


Even her little four-year-old, yellow- 
haired boy was not too young to be 
impressed by the beauty of our trees. 
On the day he arrived in the states he 
‘Mommy, 


trees home.” 


exclaimed to his mother, 


can’t we take some 
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Rustic, informal bound- 

cries are inexpensive yet 

decorative and practical with Walpole 2, 

3, and 4 rail style of Post and Rail fences. 

Other Walpole styles include Screen, 

Picket, and Hurdle. Why not find out 

what these fences can do for you? Visit 

our shop, write for catalog of pictures and 
prices, or call Walpole 104. 


Walpole 
Woodworkers 


767 E. ST. (Rte, 27) WALPOLE, MASS., also 
395 SHAKER RD., E. LONGMEADOW, MASS. 
CEDAR FENCES + GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 
OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


ANY GROWING CONDITION 1S YOURS 
t zurected 
GREENHOUSE 


Ideal for back yard gar- 
dens. E-ayrcted Green- 
houses are economical, 
attractive, and easy to 
erect. Made of redwood 
and aluminum~ ne rust, 
no sot. Variety of types 
and sizes to fit yeur 
space. Shipped in fabri- 
cated sections, including 
glass, ready to assembic 
on your foundations 


FREE CATALOG 
On arevety 


GREENHOUSE 
COMPANY 


1518 W. ROSEDALE 


When Patronizing 
Our Advertisers 
Please Mention 
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FORT WORTH, TEX. 


Tulips Worth Trying 


HIS spring I tried some newer tulips 

of medium-price range and was de- 
lighted with them. Some were of better 
color than the older ones; the petals seemed 
to have a finer texture and a few were 
huge, though not necessarily beautiful. 
Because a hot spell followed several heavy 
rains, they did not last too well. When 
fully opened, the varied markings in the 
inside of the flower showed to advantage. 


One of the finest is the Cottage tulip, 
General de la Rey. At a distance it is 
salmon-rose, but viewed close at hand it is 
salmon shaded rose, buff and lilac with a 
green and white base and black anthers. 
Another lovely Cottage is Persian Beauty, 
a slender, oval flower of deep rose-pink 
edged and shot with topaz. Queen of Spain, 
a Cottage, is attractive because of its rose 
feathering on light yellow. Rosabella has 
huge flowers, with pointed petals of warm, 
deep pink, much like Deborah, a Darwin, 
described as Clara Butt pink. William 
Tell, considered a deeper edition of Clara 
Butt, is rose, shaded raspberry-red, and 
has a white center and black anthers. 


Sulphur Pearl, a bunch-flowered type, is 
of value because it keeps its sulphur-yellow 
color, and does not mind the rain. Another 
good yellow is Helen Gahagan, which turns 
creamy white with age, while Starlight is 
lemon-yellow, with a dark yellow base and 
oblong flowers. 


Among the lavenders are Denver, soft 
rosy violet; Drammen, lavender with a 
light blue base and Mme. Butterfly, the 
large egg-shaped flowers of which are 
lavender shaded violet. 


The Purples used with the lavenders and 
yellows make a charming color scheme. 
Kennard, plum-purple, was the darkest. 
Elissa Landi, somewhat lighter, is shaded 
wine-red, and its white center with a blue 
halo makes a pleasing contrast. Cum Laude, 
purple violet, with a blue cast did not fade, 


and neither did Humming Bird, a dark 
purple. 


Somehow or other there were more reds 
than any other color and all were superb, 
so it is difficult to pick the best one. Crim- 
son Giant, considered better in color than 
City of Haarlem, has huge, brilliant flowers. 
Conan Doyle has blooms as large as Red 
Emperor, but deeper in color, a bright 
cardinal-red. Notre Dame is very striking, 
a cheery-red, with a silvery lilac cast, and 
is brilliant even in cloudy weather. In the 
shade, Mark Anthony is very dark red 
shaded black, in sunshine a reddish purple. 
Arabian Night has dark red cup-shaped 
flowers; Roman Eagle is an unfading dark 
red. Mahogany has the luster and color of 
polished mahogany furniture. One of the 
brightest reds is J. K. Lilly, a glowing ver- 
milion-red with cupped flowers which shine 
even in the rain. 


Among the Breeders, Kathryn Truxton 
has the most unusual coloring. Described 
as a smoky-red with a copper-yellow edg- 
ing, it is really a blend of yellow, lavender 
and rose. The edge stands out distinctly, 
and the base is yellow and green. Olson's 
Favorite and Chinese Bandit are much 
alike, with oval flowers of Chinese-red 
shaded orange. The difference is in the color 
of the anthers and the base. 


A tulip described as a dull, yellowish- 
brown shaded lavender doesn’t sound very 
exciting, but in sunshine the pointed petals 
of Don Alma are entrancing and the laven- 
der deepens to purple in a few days. Dixie 
Sunshine, as would be expected from its 
name, is yellow shaded tan and lilac and 
has a bright yellow base. Another yellow is 
Garden Magic;the blooms are goblet 
shaped, deep yellow flushed purple, and the 
stems are very stiff. 


M. R. SNYDER 


Mechanicsburg, Pa. 





Sun Heated Pits 


From page 4o1 


flowers, stocks and pansies. All such 
plants must be brought nearly to the 
flowering stage before cold weather 
sets in if they are to do what is expected 
of them. 

One must look upon the pit as hold- 
ing a bit of a mild southern winter 
captive within its walls. Perennials of 
doubtful hardiness in New England, 
such as the gentian-blue leadwort 
(Ceratostigma plumbaginoides), can be 
lifted before freezing weather and 
stored in a dry corner of the pit in a 
flat. Pots of zephyranthes and similar 
southern bulbs can be set on their 
sides beneath the bench for the winter. 


The pit is too cold for the storage of 
tropical bulbous plants such as achi- 
menes and gloxinia which need the 
warmth of a greenhouse. The average 
night temperature of the pit is 40°F., 
which provides ideal conditions for the 
stratification of seeds of alpines, wild 
flowers and various trees and shrubs. 
Most of these come up like weeds as 
spring approaches. Seeds of any an- 
nuals and vegetables wanted very 
early for the outside garden can be 
germinated in the house under a tent 
of polyethylene and then be trans- 
ferred to the pit to be held back until 
the weather is warm enough to plant 
them outdoors. Much of the need for 
a warm greenhouse has been removed 
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by the use of this plastic material in 
plant propagation both by seeds and 
by cuttings. 

Having stressed what can be 
pected of the sun-heated pit the advan- 
tages of the heated greenhouse must 
now be considered. The gardener who 
wants a constant supply of cut flowers 
and who has sufficient time to spend 
in raising them would certainly pre- 
fer a conventional greenhouse. The 
warmer the greenhouse the more care 
the plants require, however. Attention 
to watering, spraying and feeding be- 
comes increasingly important in direct 
proportion to the raising of the tem- 
perature at which the house is run 
and to the amount of sunlight avail- 
able. Plants can be more crowded in 
a house run at 50°F. night temperature 
than at 60°F. although any crowding 
of plants should be discouraged. By 
having the benches at different levels 
and by judicious use of shelves and 
hanging baskets an incredible number 
of potted plants can be grown in a 
cool greenhouse with much success. 
It is interesting to find what a differ- 
ence it can make to certain plants to 


eX- 


be raised close to the glass instead of 


remaining on the bench; also, to see 
how much more quickly a potted plant 
set on an inverted pot dries out than 
one just like it set on the bench. If the 
amateur grows one main crop, such 
as snapdragons, the plants must be 
similarly placed with light and air on 
all sides. 

During December and January the 
amount of color in the greenhouse can 
definitely rival that in the pit but as 
the sun climbs higher (the plants know 
instantly when this begins) there will 
be much less difference. 

Flowers suited to greenhouse culture 
are of too great variety to enumerate 
here but, just as in the pit, only those 
enjoying similar conditions should be 
grown together. Every plant should 
be happy and doing its best, and the 
plants’ preferences, not the gardener’s, 
should prevail when deciding what to 
grow. For example, Browallia speciosa 
major is a beautiful blue-flowered plant 
for a warm greenhouse which does ab- 
solutely nothing in a cold one. It stands 
still until warm weather approaches. 

Thus it may be seen that plant re- 
quirements are of the same _ sort 
whether in pits or greenhouses. The 
cool plants must be kept cool and the 
heat-loving ones be given the amount 
of warmth they prefer, but only those 
that flourish in the cool atmosphere of 
the sun-heated pit can really be happy 
when left largely to themselves. 
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TULIP 


KING SIZE pures 


DIRECT FROM OUR GROWER IN HOLLAND 
Another First For TREE-LAND 


Our King Size Tulip Bulbs are selected from millions of 
bulbs for size and quality. Every Bulb measures 15 centi- 
meters and up. Top Size Bulbs measure 12 centimeters. 
Tree-Land’s King Size Beauties, for length of stem and 30 $975 
size of flower, can't be beat. Sold at the price of ordinary 
bulbs. All bulbs are guaranteed to flower. Satisfaction 


assured or return bulbs at our expense. 1 oOo for $goo 


GIANT TRUMPET GIANT WHITE 
Yellow Daffodils Daffodils 
* King Alfred * Killegrew * Imperator 
* Golden Harvest * Flower Carpet * Beersheba * Mrs. Krelage 
* Rembrandt * Dick Wellband * Suda * Daisy Schaeffer 
* Insurpassable * Fortune * Tunis * Spring Glory 
* Havelock * Aerolite * R. O. Backhouse * Thalia 
EXCELLENT FOR ROCK GARDENS 


10 for $1.50 or 30 for $4.00 


10 $00 


for 


for 





* Mt. Hood 





DOUBLE FLOWER DAFFODILS 
V CHEERFULNESS, White V Mary Coperanp, While 
VY Twink, Yellow and White V INGLEScOMBE, Yellow 
V Texas, Yellow and Orange Vv Maras. Wo. Copecann, While 
V Dapune, While 


10 for $1.30 or 30 for $3.60 





Large Flowering Dutch Hyacinths 
VY Kine or Buues, Blue 
V QUEEN or Pink, Pink 


10 for $1.50 


V JAN Bos, Scarlet 
Granp Marrre, Lavender 


LaVicrome, Red 
Pink Pear, Pink 


VY Crry or Heartem, Yellow 
L’ INNOCENCE, While V 


30 for $4.00 





New England's Largest and Most Complete Selection of Holland Bulbs 


TREE - LAND unc. 


889 MEMORIAL DRIVE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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. .. “A most wonderful experience!” . . . 
. . . “A Garden Tour dream come true!” . . . 


These were the comments of the members of our 1953 Garden Tour after a tour in 
Europe during which time they visited the gardens in Holland, Belgium, France and 
England. 

In the spring of 1954, this tour will be repeated. Many unique gardens and places 
not generally open to the public will again be visited. 

This will be a tour of supreme horticultural and photographic interest and will be 
under the leadership of Mr. Adrian Frylink, a Director of the Horticultural Society of 
New York. 

This is your opportunity to register now for 1954 


For information, write to: 


now 1s not too soon. 








Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-7844 


Jean Berke Travel Service, Inc. 


516 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 

















emtuime Rothschild 
EXBURY AZALEAS 


Send sede list 
415-D So. High St. 


BRYDON S SALEM, OREGON 











the perfect 


ground cover 
for banks and 
shady places 


100 Big Clumps $13.00 (1000, $90) 


For hard-to-mow places plant Myrtle (Vinco Minor) 
the sturdy, neat ground cover that stays green all 
winter. Beautiful blue flowers in May. Resists insects 
and disease. Our big, heavy clumps with 12 or more 
stems can be planted 2 ft. apart on level, 1% ft. on 
slopes. You cover large areas for little money 


DWARF FRUITS 


* Big bearers—easy spray & pick 


c Apples Apricots 
Cherries Pears 
Peaches Plums 
* , 
Nectarines 





2-year-old Any two $8.00 

© 3-year-old Any two $10.50 
S KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 

Highlands, N. J. Dept. H-53 























Here's the answer to your dream of a well-designed 
and constructed greenhouse that gives professional 
results. Precision-built by the world's largest man- 
vfacturers of estate greenhouses. $395 buys the 
10 by 11 ff. Orlyt pictured. Others from $175 to 
$780. Choice of slanted or straight sides and Lean- 
to gr h F dati benches, avtomatic 
heat and ventilation extra, but reasonably priced 
like the greenhouse. Write for Free Booklet No.O-70. 


LORD & BURNHAM 
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Controlling Lily Troubles 


From page 409 


hanson), the martagons (1. martagon 
album and cattaniae) and the hybrids 
between them, of which Brocade and 
Mrs. R. O. Backhouse are two of the 
best. The David lily (1. davidi), and 
its descendants, which are increasing 
rapidly, also take mosaic slowly. Many 
of these are probably virus-tolerant. 





Mosaic on auratum lily: (left) healthy 
plant; (right) diseased plant. 


There are many virus-tolerant lilies. 
The trumpet lily group which comes 
in various seedling strains, Centifo- 
lium hybrids, Olympic hybrids and 
others are mostly tolerant. ‘Their hy- 
brids with (L. henryt), which include 
Aurelianense, Havemeyer and_ their 
descendants in various seedling strains, 
are also tolerant. The tiger lily, (Z. 
tigrinum) and the candlestick group 
(L. elegans - L. umbellatum) and _ their 
numerous derivatives are tolerant to 
varying degrees as are the madonna, 
the Nankeen, and the speciosum. 

Lilies that take mosaic quickly and 
soon die are L. auratum, L. formosanum, 
L. superbum, L. canadense and others of 
lesser importance. ‘These must be 
grown apart from any lilies that have 
mosaic. Buildings and intervening tall 
shrubbery should reduce, or perhaps 
eliminate, the spread of mosaic into 
stocks of these species. If diseased 
plants are discovered, mosaic symp- 
toms are so distinct that the sick plants 
can be promptly removed. 

Basal rot is a soil-borne disease 
caused by a fusarium wilt, which may 
cause heavy losses with susceptible 
species. ‘The fungus which attacks the 
basal plate to which the bases of the 
scales are attached causes the plate and 
scales to rot, the bulb then falls apart. 

Lily species vary in their suscepti- 
bility to basal rot. Among the most 
susceptible are L. candidum, L. testaceum, 


L. formosanum, L. japonicum, L. brownt, 
L. martagon, Sutton Court, L. bulbiferum, 
L. croceum, and L. auratum. 

If one starts with clean bulbs in soil 
which has not previously grown lilies, 
basal rot may not cause any trouble. 
However, ifovera peroid of years bulbs 
are brought in from many sources 
and several crops of susceptible lilies 
are grown in the same ground, the fun- 
gus will build up in the soil to the point 
where it will cause serious losses. In 
fact, it will become impossible to grow 
the susceptible types. When this point 
is reached, it will be necessary to steri- 
lize the soil with Larvacide (tear gas) 
following instructions on the package. 

Bulbs seriously infected with basal 
rot should be destroyed, but if the rot 
is discovered before much damage is 
done, the rotten tissue can be scraped 
out and the bulb dipped in a Tersan 
solution (two ounces of ‘Tersan to one 
gallon of water). Replant in a new 
location to prevent reinfection. 

In gardens where only a few lilies 
are grown, examination of the bulbs 
when they are dug and divided and 


then the discarding or sterilization of 


any of them which show rot should 
keep the disease from building up to 
troublesome proportions. 

Botrytis blight is the fungus disease 
that destroys the foliage of the ma- 
donna and nankeen lilies in wet 
weather in late spring. These species 
are more susceptible than others, but L. 
formosanum, L. longiflorum, L. martagon 
and the L. elegans-L. umbellatum vari- 
eties may be injured in a prolonged 
wet spell. Although botrytis does no 
permanent injury to the bulb, the pre- 
mature defoliation may reduce the size 
of the bulb and result in a smaller 
planta year later. 





Leaf spot caused by botrytis blight: 
(left) L. candidum; (right) L. speciosum. 
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Botrytis may be controlled by spray- 
ing the plants with Bordeaux mixture 
4-2-50 every 10 days to two weeks 
during the period of rapid growth and 
until the buds are at least half grown. 
In warm wet weather, spray more 
often than in cool dry weather. 

It helps also, to grow lilies where air 
circulation is good as the foliage dries 
off faster giving less opportunity for 


the botrytis spores to germinate. 


NEW 9 


BOOKS 


Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 


Margaret O. Goldsmith's Pieture Primer 
of Dooryard Gardening (Houghton-Mif- 
flin Company, Cambridge, Mass. $4.00 
is packed with facts and color-illustrations to 
help new suburban home-owners contemplat- 
ing “‘first’’ gardens. It considers planning 
varied type layouts, the basic qualities, needs 
and handling of soils It discusses the 
selection of plant materials, their uses and 
characteristics and the techniques of plant 
ing, transplanting, pruning and maintaining 
via fertilizers and insect and disease control. 

In contrast both in treatment and approach 
is Robert W. Schery’s Plants for Man 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y., N. Y. $7.50). 
Though man’s dependence on plant life is 
often stated, this book amplifies the assertion 
clearly and in detail. The first brief section 
establishes both man’s dependence and _ his 
vital economic interest in plants The fol- 
lowing section, by use of representative 
plants, shows how man utilizes the “plant cell 
walls’ as wood, fibre and other products, 
and its “exudates and extractions” in such as 
dyes, oils, resins, sugars and starches. The 
last section, more familiar in application, 
deals with plants as direct sources of food in 
vegetables, fruits and cereals or beverages, 
and less directly through seeds and forages 

Equally learned and far-reaching in a 
different way is The Scientists Look at Our 
World (University of Penn. Press, Pitts., 
Pa. $3.00), the printed Benjamin Franklin 
lectures, delivered by five eminent leaders in 
their respective fields. W. V. Houston in 
physics, W. Albert Noyes, Jr., in chemistry, 
Curt Stern in genetics, Alan Gregg in medi- 
cine and Wendell H. Camp in botany here 
discuss, broadly and penetratingly, not only 
their own fields, but their inter-relationship 
and the problems which confront both science 
and man 

Another book with a comprehensive ap- 
proach, but to a single subject, is The Story 
of Trees, by Dr. Ferdinand C. Lane. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. Garden 
City, N. Y. $5.00). Here a scientist labors 
to make the object of his interest and fascina 
tion equally as engrossing to the lay reader 
With extraordinary scholarship and in highly 
readable language, he conjures up the heroi 
role of trees from prehistoric forests and global 
woodlands down to their present-day condi- 


tions and uses. 
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How to help bulbs do better 


Tulips blossom at their beautiful best in loose, porous “Friendly Soil.” 


Helps Roots and “Shoots” Develop 


Krilium this fall means more and_ Krilium keeps soil loose, porous, 
bigger blooms next spring. Root ‘‘friendly” —enables a bulb’s deli- 
development is restricted when cate root system to develop as it 
bulbs are clay-bound in hard- should. 

packed soil—-growth is stunted. Krilium soil conditioner encour- 
In extreme cases shoots never ages lush growth also in lawns, 
break through. borders, shrubs, vegetables. 





4 


EASY TO USE... Mix in Krilium as you Krilium 

plant your bulbs, following easy direc- keeps soil like this, crumbly and porous 

improves drainage helps roots develop 
shoots “‘shoot up’’——water seeps deep. 


KArilium 

SOIL CONDITIONER 

Helps Germination, Root eaPy Hy: oer 
Growth, Emergence — MONSANTO 
Maintains Loose, Porous, 

Crumbly Soil. 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


MERCHANDISING DIVISION SERVING INDUSTRY... 
St. Loule 4, Mlesourt WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


tions on package. 














Clippings from 


All-America President 

At the annual meeting of the All- 
America Rose Selections held in New York 
City, Sidney B. Hutton, West Grove, 
Pennsylvania, was elected president for 
the coming year. L. A. Dean, Tyler, Texas, 
will serve as vice-president and Ralph 
M. Dasher, Florence, Alabama, as secre- 
tary-treasurer, 

The All-America association, which 
marked its 15th anniversary this year, tests 
new rose introductions in 22 special test 
gardens located in various climatic zones 
of the country. Only those which show 
superiority alter a two-year test period re- 


ceive the All-America awards. 


Elected President 

Homer K. Dodge of Framingham, 
Massachusetts, was elected president of 
the National Landscape Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation at the summer meeting held in 
New York City. Mr. Dodge was for several 
vears chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee of the New England Nursery- 
men’s Association. For the past five years 
he has been chairman of the Education 
Committee of the National Association. 


INDOOR PLANTING 
Amazing-Prepared 


CLUBS and 
SOCIETIES 


Pennsylvania Mum Show 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
with the cooperation of the Arthur Hoyt 
Scott Horticultural Foundation and the 
Philadelphia Branch of the National As- 
sociation of Gardeners, will hold its 1953 
Chrysanthemum Show in the Field House 
of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
November 6-8. In addition to displays of 
indoor and outdoor chrysanthemums, 
there will be exhibits of vegetables and 
flowers, also berried or fruited trees and 
shrubs. 


School of Flower Arrangement 

Mrs. Arthur P. Teele will again conduct 
the Boston School of Flower Arrangement 
at Horticultural Hall this coming fall. 
Classes will meet on the following dates: 
October 5, 15, 22 and 29; November 
4,12 & 19; December 10 & 17. The hours 
are 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. and 2 P.M. to 
4 P.M. 

The course is free to members of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, but 
non-members may enroll for a small fee. 
For more information write or telephone 
(COmmonwealth 6-8352.) Mrs. Teele at 
the Hotel Brunswick, Boston 16, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS-TIME 


AMARYLLIS 


BLOOM IN 6 to 8 WEEKS 


Imagine Amaryllis in bloom for the holidays! 
This exclusive Holland strain is prepared to 
bloom in weeks, while other Amaryllis take 
months. Produces flowers of immense size — 
usually four of the richest, purest color to each 
stem! Often, a second stem appears after the 
first has finished blooming. Grows so fast, you 


can almost see it growing! If planted earl 
November, will bloom for Christmas holidays. 


VIVID DEEP RED $3.7 5 each Postpaid 
3 for $10.00 — 10 for $29.50 


PUREST WHITE $4.00 each Postpaid 
3 for $10.70 — 10 for $31.50 


in This photo of prepared 


Amaryllis bulb, cut 
through, shows flower 
bud already formed 
early in October. This 
newly developed treat- 
ment scientifically ap- 
plied in Holland to 
Christmastime Amaryllis 
makes possible blooms 
in 6 to 8 weeks instead 
of waiting till March. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
DEPT. 14 ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


Poinsettia Society Formed 

At a meeting held recently at Mission, 
Texas, an American Poinsettia Society was 
formed for the purpose of studying the 
culture and propagation of poinsettias 
and for exhibiting them. The idea grew 
from the annual all-poinsettia shows staged 
by the Mission Garden Club each Decem- 
ber for the past 10 years. Membership at 
$3.00 a year is open to anyone who is in- 
terested, and checks payable on or before 
November 1, 1953, should be mailed to 
Mrs. R. E. Gaunt, 1003 Pamela Dr., 
Mission, Texas. 


Mass. Federation Show 

The Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts, Inc. will stage a Flower Show 
at R. H. Stearns department store on 
Tremont Street, Boston, on October 5-7. 
‘Preview of Holiday Tables” is the theme 
which will feature table arrangements for 
the coming holiday season. 


N. Y. Botanical Garden Courses 
The New York Botanical Garden, Bronx 
Park, New York City, is starting its Educa- 
tional Program with the opening of the 
following courses of study: Sept. 12, Field 
Botany, G. L. Wittrock; Sept. 19, Mush- 
room Identification, Dr. Donald P. 
Rogers; Sept. 23, Nature Study For 
Teachers, G. L. Wittrock; Sept. 23, Land- 
scaping the Home Grounds, Arthur F. 


Murphy; Sept. 24, Fundamentals of 


Gardening, T. H. Everett; Sept. 28, 
Systematic Botany, Dr. H. N. Moldenke; 
Sept. 28, Plant Pests & Diseases, G. L. 
Wittrock. A copy of the Educational Pro- 
gram containing full particulars may be 
had on request from G. L. Wittrock, N. Y. 
Botanical Garden, Bronx Park 38, New 


York. 
Iris Awards for 1953 


The following iris received Awards of 


Merit from the American Iris Society for 
1953: Maytime — pink with flesh coloring; 
Northwestern — royal purple; Port Wine 
white with purple border; Prospector 
yellow; Tranquillity milky white; 
Ballerina—flaming pink; Gold Sovereign 
orange yellow; Thetmes III — golden 
tan; Mary Randall — deep _rose-pink; 
Cloudcap — flamingo pink; Ebony Echo 
deep carmine; Solid Gold — deep yel- 
low. The Dykes Medal went to Truly 
Yours, a distinctive bright yellow and 
light cream variety. 








The hardy American Holly (liex 
Cpaca) grows almost everywhere. 
Its green leaves and red berries 
add a brave, gay touch to your 
garden through the winter. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 
4 females (red berries) 
2 males (for pollen) 
(from 3 in. pots) 
6 for $7.50 pestpaid 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept.H-54, 50 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 
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Annual Harvest Show 

The annual Harvest Show of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society will be held 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston, on October 
7-9. This show, which features fruits, vege- 
tables, house plants, outdoor chrysanthe- 
mums and other garden flowers, will have 
a special apple display by the Associated 
Fruit Growers of Eastern Massachusetts 
and one on vegetables by the Boston Mar- 
ket Gardeners Association. The hours on 
October 7 are 2-9 P.M. and on the other 
two days from 10 A.M. to 9 P.M. Admis- 
sion is free to the public. 


PY vy ry 


Roadside Wildflowers 


PLEASANT habit for wild flower 
Aum. when driving through the 

countryside, is to take note of out- 
standing displays of native plants wherever 
they may be found along the roadsides and 
to tell this Society of their discoveries. 
No exact locations are requested! 


Among the pleasant memories of this 
past summer were two trips into Rhode 
Island where particularly beautiful dis- 
plays were noted. The first was a remark- 
able stand of turk’s-cup lily (Lilium super- 
bum) confined to a smail area close by the 
road and adjacent to a chicken farm. 
There were more tall, vigorous stalks than 
could be counted, each bearing a large 
candelabrum of blossoms. A small but 
nearly dry brook ran through the plant- 
ing, and the owner of the property said 
that they were just as plentiful every year, 


Another delightful experience was driv- 
ing about the island of Conanicut in late 
August. The wild flowers edging the 
road had not been mowed down and were 
a joy to see. Prominent ones found to- 
gether along one section of the highway 
were cardinal-flower, boneset, beach pea, 
swamp thistles, jewelweed, purple gerar- 
dia, ironweed, joe-pye weed, goldenrod 
and various others. Clambering over 
sumacs and other shrubs in the background 
were flowering stems of the climbing hemp- 
weed (Mikanta scancens), a new wild flower 
to me, thus making this the best remem- 
bered day of the summer. The flowers 
were like flesh-colored eupatorium and 
the opposite, heart-shaped leaves were 
most attractive. 


The road traversed a salt-meadow on 
the island almost completely covered with 
extremely healthy plants of marsh rose- 
mary (Limonium carolinianum) in full bloom. 
The whole landscape was a mist of lav- 
ender and, with the blue water of the 
ocean glimpsed in the background, it made 
a sight long to be remembered. 


There must have been a time when such 
native plants were as plentiful in much of 
New England and it would be gratifying 
to know of other areas where the local 
flora is still abundant. 

KaTturyn S. TAytor 
N.E. Wild Flower Preservation Soc. 
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fertilizer—for, 





DON'T BURN LEAVES! 


Don’t throw away a single table scrap or apple peeling — 
if you want rich soil that grows lush lawns and prize gardens 


Leaves actually have more fertilizer 
values than manure—and kitchen waste 
makes the richest humus known to man! 

It’s SO EASY, now, to turn such 
waste into rich topsoil. Just sprinkle 
with ActivO—the waste ole seer oe 
over the garden or dropped between 
the rows (sheet or row composting), or 
piled in a quick-conversion heap. OR, 
make humus all winter in an ingenious 
Composter Cabinet which you can buy 
or build from plans given free with 
ActivO sizes No.’s 7, 20, 50 and 100. 

With ActivO you can use putrefac- 
tive wastes without odor! Or use even 
sawdust and soot! 

ActivO is a rich, black humus liter- 
ally packed with billions of Nature's 
own wonder-working organisms and 
biotics, hormones, vitamins and miner- 
als. Not a fertilizer, but belter than 
besides quickly turning 


waste into grow-power, it’s used to 


CONDITION soils and to pour life and 
vitality—and natural BALANCE—di- 
rectly into soils, mulches, fertilizers, etc. 
and to stretch and convert che ‘mical ferti- 
lizer, aid mushroom production, and 
activate hot beds. Try ActivO in your 
potted plant soils and see the plants 
pick up and GROW! 

Send for free details, and get your 
trial ActivO today. At dealers, $1 to 
$19.95. 10% higher, west coast. By mail, 
size for up to 2 tons waste, or for ener- 
gizing 6,500 lbs. of mulches, soils, ja 
hot beds, etc. (you'll find valuable 
uses for every bit of it!) only $5.95, 
pd. Plus free cabinet plans. 

Jon't delay—order ActivO now! 


Benson-Maclean 


Bridgeton Box 3 Indiana 
your reguler dealer or 
BRECK'S, BOSTON 10, MASS. 

















GET ONE THIS FALL 
for Handy Stor Storage | 
Space this winter 


Walpole 


GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


Walpole buildings offer better design and 
better construction, based on years of ex- 
perience — plus the skill of master wood 
workers who do a careful, old-fashioned 
good job. There's nothing to equal them in 
attractiveness — and in real honest value for 
your money. NINE sizes and styles. EASY 
budget terms if desired. See them on display 
at our shop, telephone Walpole 830, or send 
for catalog of pictures and prices 


Walpole Woodworkers, Inc. 


767 E. ST. (Rte. 271 WALPOLE, MASS., also 395 SHAKER RD., E. LONGMEADOW, MASS 
MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


eFertile Soil 


NOW with 


erHumu 


CULTIVATED PEAT 
The Organic Soil Improver 


In a single day, you can transform poor, humus-lacking soil into 
fertile garden or lawn soil. And the transformation will be perma- 
nent. Just work in the correct amount of HYPER-HUMUS, 1 Ib. to 
3 Ibs. per square foot, depending on the condition of your soil. 
HYPER-HUMUS puts new life into worn soils, at once. 


Twe Helpful folders: "Better Roots in the Earth" and 
"Make Tep-Soil Out of Sub-Soil.” Write for them. 


Ask Your Dealer for HYPER-HUMUS, in Moisture-Sealed Bags 


HY PER-HUMUS COMPANY, Box 24, Newton, N.J. 








anting for Tulip Time 


ULIP planting time is at hand, 
and every gardener who sets out 
bulbs now is eagerly awaiting the 
Within each 


solid mass of starchy substance encased 


1954 pageant of bloom 


in its brown tunic the embryo flower 
and stalk have already been formed 
From the base of each bulb a mass of 
roots will deve lop shortly after plant- 
ing so that growth for next spring’s 
bloom will have started before winter 


sets in 


Actually, a tulip bulb is a modified 
stem which acts as a storehouse for 
food to carry it through the normal 
period of dormancy for another year 
of growth Firm bulbs, free from 
scars or dark spots, measuring from 


Bulbs of the 


species tulips are much smaller. Be- 


3 14 to § inches, are best 


ware of bargain offers at low prices, 
since the bulbs offered are usually too 
small to produce bloom, and the re- 


sults are almost always disappointing. 


Soil preparation is vital to the life of 
tulips if they are expected to produce 
satisfying bloom for several years. 
Furthermore, comparatively few gar- 
deners lift their bulbs after flowering 
and thus adequate fertilizer, drainage 


and soil preparation are doubly essen- 


by Henry Pierce Plunkett 


tial. <A thorough job will more than 
pay dividends 

A well-drained, sunny location is as 
necessary as well-prepared s6iJ.. When 
tulips are expected to remain in the 
ground, remove the topsoil to a depth 
of at least eight inches and prepare 
the subsoil with compost or com- 
merical fertilizer If available, com- 
post should be used at the rate of a 
generous shovelful for each five bulbs. 
Otherwise, a simple formula for feed- 
ing consists of one pound of dried 
manure plus a pound of bonemeal or 
superphosphate for each 20. bulbs. 
Neither fresh manure nor commercial 
allowed to come 
There- 


fertilizer should be 
in contact with the bulbs. 
fore, when using either, cover with 
soil before setting out the bulbs. 
Tulips prefer a neutral soil if they 
are to flourish. Acidity can be coun- 
teracted by applying ground lime- 
stone to the location for tulips. Soil 
tests will indicate the amount 
usually three to 10 pounds per 100 
square feet according to the analysis. 
Set the bulbs at least eight inches 
deep and six inches apart, measuring 
from the surface of the soil to the top 
of the bulb. In light soils the planting 


depth ean be 10 or 12 inches. Deep 


planting protects bulbs from damage 
when cultivating, it prevents them 
from appearing too early in spring, 
keeps them cool in summer and it 
helps to develop larger bulbs. Species 
tulips should be set six to eight inches 
deep. If bulbs are to be 
after the foliage dies down, they can 
be planted five to six inches deep and 
soil preparations need not be as deep. 


removed 


Some gardeners always set their bulbs 
on a layer of sand. In any case, a 
thorough watering after planting helps 
to settle the soil and provides the neces- 
sary moisture to start growth. 

Winter 
when deep planting is practiced, ex- 
cept in areas where spring growth gets 
too much of a pre-season start. 


mulches are not needed 


In early spring, a light application 
of commercial fertilizer, low in nitro- 
gen content, sprinkled over the bed 
will help bulbs to a good start. Faded 
flowers should be removed after blos- 
soming, but allow the stem and foliage 
to mature until easily removed. Each 
succeeding fall, apply fertilizer at the 
rate of two to three pounds of bone- 
meal or superphosphate plus two to 
three pounds of dried manure or a low 
nitrogen fertilizer for each 20 bulbs. 





RED VARIETIES 
Breitner Darwin) enter of outside 
ite flowering 


City of Haarlem (Darwin) bright ver- 


ht 

miiior wiet 

G. W. Leak (Cotta pectrum red, cuf 
haped bloom. 

Marshall Haig (Collage) brilliant scar- 
et; very show 

Crater Triumph) awlet, still stems, 
never crooking 

Red Giant Triumpl } lay r¢ +¢ al t 


YELLOW VARIETIES 


Makassar (7/7 riumph) lear deep: yellow’. 
One of the best of the newer Atnds 

Zina (Darwin) deep chrome yellow 

Mrs. John Tr. Se heepers (Cottage) lech 

len) f 
Mrs. Moon (L1/y-/lowering) pure yel 
PINK VARIETIES 

Smiling Queen (Darwir ft satiny- 

f nk, with a flush of delicate re e-pink, 
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The President’s Choice 


China Pink (Lily-/lowering) one of the 
newer ones; delicate pink, with exquisitely 
shaped blooms; 16 inches. 

Helen Madison (Darwin) rose neyron- 
pink; inside claret with white base. 


WHITE VARIETIES 

Glacier (Darwin) 
flower. 

White Giant (Darwin) 
white antlers. 

Blanca (Collage) 

Kansas (7 riumph) ~— snow white, z 
never elbows 

Kerbert White (/riwmph) - 


} 
usual; pure white. 


distinctive oval-shaped 


pure white with 


long-lasting, pure u hite. 


ery erect, 


l ger than 


PURPLE VARIETIES 
La Fayette (Darwin) petunia violet, with 
white base. 
The Bishop (Darwin) 
George Grappe (Breeder) 


clear deep violet. 
lavender-blue. 


LATE DOUBLES 
Clara Garden 
white centers. 


rosy-pink, with snowy 


Livingstone bright red. A very satisfac- 
tory bedder. 

Mt. Tacoma — white, with large flowers 
that stand erect. 


SPECIES TULIPS 


Red Emperor dazzling vermilion scar- 


let. 
Clusiana pink with white stripes, eight 
inches. 


PARROT TULIPS 

Those listed here were chosen because of 
their stiff, straight stems, which are not 
characteristic of all Parrots. 


Firebird vermilion scarlet. 

Doorman — cherry red, with a ribbon edge 
of old gold. 

Sunshine golden yellow, 


Blue Parrot — /ilac blue. 
These favorites were selected by L. R. Hubbard, 
President of the National Tulip Soctety. 
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Flowers of the Night 


HERE is anelement of magic and 
mystery in plants that bloom at 
night, and when the flowers are 
as exotic as those of the several night- 
blooming cereus, the wonder and en- 
chantment are all the greater. 
Because the nocturnal flowering 
habit of these curious plants has cap- 
tured the imagination of man, they 
have become the occasion for festivals 
or parties on nights when their rare 
blossoms expand. In a remote Guate- 
malan village which nestles on the 
slopes of a volcanic mountain, the in- 
habitants annually proclaim a gay 
festival in honor of this Queen of the 
Night. Merriment fills the night air, as 
the natives bear flaming torches along 
the streets where great hedges of cereus 
release their striking white blooms, 
their tropical fragrance mingling with 
the laughter and excitement of the 


joyous occasion. 


In many parts of our own country, 
where night-blooming cereus are 
grown as pot plants, another type of 
ceremony takes place on the warm 
summer nights when the flowers un- 
fold. Such an event calls for a party, as 
neighborhood friends and acquaint- 
ances gather to observe the graceful, 
pointed-petalled flowers slowly open 
and close shyly at dawn’s approach 
if the party holds together that long. 
It is then, too, that the local newspaper 
sends a photographer and reporter to 
get a story of this unusual happening, 
while photography enthusiasts often 
get dramatic closeups in color. 

Plants which are called night- 
blooming cereus and are grown as 
such, either in the garden in warm cli- 
mates or as potted plants in the colder 
sections, are of many different species, 
representing several genera within the 
cactus family. Some of the most popu- 
lar genera under cultivation are //ar- 
risia, Hylocereus, Nyctocereus, Selenicereus 
and Epiphyllum. All bloom at night. 

As a plant, night-blooming cereus 
does not present a particularly attrac- 
tive specimen. The long leaves, which 
scramble many feet unless given sup- 
port, are three- or four-angled, and in 
many species they have spines. Indi- 
vidual plants require considerable 
The wool cereus 
(Harrisia bonplandi) 


October 1953 


space in the home, because of theit 
rangy, sprawling habit. Young plants 
do not flower, since they must be sev- 
eral years old before flowers can be 
expected. But for all their awkward- 
ness, flowering-sized plants are worth 
boarding for a year for the thrilling 
hours they will give you when the ap- 
pointed evening arrives, 

Perhaps the best and most popula 
cereus grown as a house plant is the 
Honolulu Queen cactus (/fplocereus 
undatus). It is a prize item in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and is also the 
plant that keeps Spanish-American 
villagers awake on festival nights. 


Considered as a specimen, Honolulu 
Queen cactus is clambering or climbing 
in habit, with triangular leaves which 
grow to 40 feet long in the tropics, but 
in pots it develops as a large-scale 
house plant. The huge, white flowers, 
resembling water lilies, have grace- 
fully-curved and pointed petads that 
are yellowish white on the outside and 
pure white within. 


A second, commonly-grown pot 
plant cereus is the snake cactus (.\)ycto- 
cereus Serpentinus). It has fluted stems 
and spines, and its large fragrant flow- 
ers, seven inches long, do not close un- 
til the following noon, even though 
they open the previous evening. A 
native to Mexico, it is widely culti- 
vated in many parts of the world. 


The wool cereus (fflarrisia  bon- 
plandi), whose spectacular blooms are 
pictured opposite in color, is native 
to Brazil and Argentina. Its four- 
angled, spiny stems arch and droop as 
they grow longer. Pure white flowers, 
several inches across, open after dark 
and close as the sun rises. Another 
species in this genus, the moon cactus 
(71. jusberti), has six-angled stems and 
white flowers with — gold-tipped 
stamens. 

But if you have yet another kind, 
it might be an epiphyllum or orchid 
cactus that is widely known as a night- 
blooming cereus. Broadleaf cpiphyl- 


lum (£. 


leaves, with distinct wavy edges, like 


oxypetalum) has flattened 


the true epiphyllums grown in ama- 
teur greenhouses or outdoors in warm 
sections of the country. The flowers, 
reddish brown on the outer petals and 
pure white inside, appear on long 
tubes, which curve upward so that the 


common name, Dutchman's Pipe, has 
also been applied. Blossoms of this 
epiphyllum open about 10 P.M. and 
close the following morning. 

Whether your cereus is any of the 
plants described here or yet another 
and it can be all are tough plants 
which require but little care and the 
simplest of culture. As they are old- 
fashioned plants which housewives 
have been growing for many years, 
these window gardeners know that 
they can be flowered successfully. 

In the winter, give cereus good 
light, but not too much strong sun- 
shine, and keep cool in order to rest 
them. ‘Temperatures can be as low as 
40-45", in which case apply only 
enough water to keep them from dry- 
ing out. If temperatures are higher, 
more water will be needed. 

In the summer, plants benefit from 
a vacation outdoors. Put them in a 
shady spot when the weather has 
warmed up. They need plenty of water 
when they are growing actively and 
feeding with liquid fertilizer every few 
weeks. Keep plants tied to some type 
of support, otherwise they will fall over 
and be unattractive. Flower can be 
expected in late July and August. 


Although night-blooming cereus are 
members of the cactus family they do 
not take the sandy potting mixture 
needed for what we generally think of 
as cacti. The reason is that cacti fall 
into two groups — those of dry, sunny 
deserts and those of the humid, shady 
jungles. The various cereus fall into the 
second group. 

Any good potting mixture may be 
used for cereus, but an abundance of 
humus is desirable. If you have a favor- 
ite combination that suits most of your 
house plants, you might try it. A suit- 
able mixture consists of 4 leafmold 
and '% equal parts of coarse sand, 
garden loam and well rotted or dehy- 
drated manure. ‘To each four-inch pot 
of mixture, add one teaspoon of bone- 
meal. Place broken chips at the bottom 
of the pot to insure perfect drainage. 
Cereus bloom better when not over- 
potted, so keep pots small. Likewise 
avoid overfeeding. 


New plants come easily from cut- 
tings taken in the spring or early sum- 
mer. Take pieces of stem a foot long 
and insert them in clean sand. G.T. 
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for 3 SEASON 
BEAUTY 
aD © 


THIS FALL... A 


For breathless beauvly in your May garden, 
plant some of theie hardy, easy-to-grow 
little trees. They'll reward you in summer 
with cooling shade, and again in early 
autumn with colorful fruits, relished |by the 
birds. Several varieties listed below are 
suitable for jelly-making. 


CARMINE CRAB—Brilliant 
flowers. Makes a broad, spreading tree. One 
of the showiest. Glossy foliage 

DOLGO CRAB—White flowers and large 
bright red apples which make superb jelly 
A double-purpose tree 

ELEY CRAB—Wine-red flowers and fruits 
Also a good jelly maker. Very showy 

HOPS CRAB—Large, rose-colored flowers; 
shiny orange and red fruits which make good 


carmine rose 


jelly 
REDBUD CRAB—Red buds open into white 
flowers. Brilliant clusters of red fruit, lasting 
into winter 
Heavy 2-Yeor Trees, 4 to 6 ft. 
$2.50 each. Any 4 above $9.50. 


CHOICE NEW KINDS 


ALMEY—A beautiful new variety, with large, 
Fire-red flowers, starred white at each center. 
Scarlet fruits make excellent Winter food for 
birds. Hardy. Grows about 20 ft. tall. 4-5 ft 
$3.50 each 

KATHERINE—20 ft. Large, double, light 
pink to white flowers in mid-May. Very small 
red fruits. The tree has a rather open habit 
of growth. 4-5 ft. $3.50 each 

PRINCE GEORGES—Light pink, double 
flowers about 2 inches across. One of the 
latest to bloom. Tree grows upright and rather 
dense to 25 feet. Flowers resemble the Bechtel’s 
Crab. 3 to 4 feet $3.50 each 


Shipped Express, Collect, or come to the 
Nursery and take them with you, ready for 
Fall planting after October | 5th. 


BARNES BROS. wuRste 


On Route U. S. 5, off Wilbur Cross 
Pkwy. Yalesvilie, Conn. Dept. 20. 











Glory of Autumn 
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lengthen the season of color fully two 


weeks 
In Japan, where an intense love of 


nature is innate among all classes, 


there prevails a custom which might 
well be adopted in other lands. The 
beauty spots in that country are many 
celebrated in 


justly poetry 


and are 
Fuji-san with its 
and snowy mantle; the 
pine-clad Matsushima; the 


Inland Sea with its hundreds of islands 


and song; august 
perfect cone 


isle ts of 


clad with verdure to the water’s edge: 
the Nikko region with its mountains 


lakes, its waterfalls and woods, 


and 
and hundreds of other places more or 
October, 


woods assume their autumn splendor, 


less famous. In when the 
children from primary and secondary 
schools, high schools and colleges with 


make 


excursions of three or four davs’ dura- 


their teachers and_ professors 


tion to noted places and revel in the 
feast of color. The railways offer cheap 
fares and from all the large towns and 
and maidens 


cities children, youths, 


journey to the mountain woods. In 
the autumn in the Nikko region I have 
seen thousands of scholars, boys and 
girls varying from eight to twenty 
years of age (and a happy, orderly 
throng they were), enjoying to the full 
the scenery, breathing in the freshest 
building up 


of mountain air, and 


healthy minds and bodies. Their joy- 


ousness was wholesomely infectious 


and it was good to mingle with them. 
\s | look back on the many pleasant 
experiences | have enjoyed in that 
pleasing land none gives me greater 
pleasure then the memories of those 
throngs of happy scholars in the woods 


and woodland paths of Nikko, Chu- 


zcenyji and Yumoto. 


Autumn tints is a_ subject that 
belongs more to the sphere of the 
that of the 


thei 


artist than to scientist; 


the poet can sing song more 


easily than a writer of prose can de- 
scribe their beauty; yet, equally with 
all, ordinary folk can enjoy. their 
splendor. Let us then in autumn time 
lay aside for a brief moment the cares 
of life; let us break away from engross- 
ing tasks of every kind and linger for 
a while among the trees and shrubs of 
the roadside and woodland, drink in 
cool draughts of fresh air, and revel 


in the galaxy of color beneficent 


Nature so lavishly displays on every 


side. 


BUILD A COLD FRAME 
AND BUILD IT RIGHT 


SOLID ALUMINUM 


MACO COLD FRAME SASH 


No painting!iNo rot! No wear-out! 

Makes Cold Frame Gardeninga Joy! 

40x36 = Light, rugged. Cheaper than wood 

$9.95  inlong run. Plans for modern cold 

=A frame included. Less glass, but 

“Tr 40x54 with glazing clips. FOB Indiana. 
JL) $14.95 Check or M. O. Circular. 


HIDDEN SPRINGS CO., DEPT. 31 KATONAH, N.Y. 


HOW TO KEEP MICE 
FROM EATING BULBS 


Stop losing tulip bulbs to pesky field mice. Flex-A- 
Mesh—the super flexible wire mesh—keeps mice 
out, lets bulb root and grow! In tubular form, ready to 
cut and use. Nothing ever like it before! Complete 
instructions. Don't plant this year without Flex-A- 
Mesh! 50-bulb supply, $2.95; 100-bulb supply, 
$5.65. Postpaid. Order now! 

HIDDEN SPRINGS CO., Dept.3 1 KATONAH, N.Y. 























Begin Now to Enjoy 
AMERICAN 
WILDFLOWERS 
in Your Garden 


Send $1.00 for 3 
magnificent Snow Tril- 
lium plants plus a 
free Maidenhair Fern 
and cultural directions. 
We'll pay the postage. 


AIKEN NURSERY, Inc. 
127-B, Putney, Vermont 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 











Here's the World Famous 
W-W COMPOST GRINDER 


MAKES COMPOST 
THE WAY YOU 
WANT IT... 


How only 
$124.50 


LESS MOTOR 
F. O. B. WICHITA 


Make your own compost with this versatile grinder 
that shreds, grinds, and screens tough organic matter, 
wet or dry, into ideol compost moterial, mulch, or 
fertilizer. It also mixes and screens soil, compost, ond 
other fertilizer fine enough for seeding flats. Sepa- 
rates trash. This portable model is gos or electric 
powered. Motor optional. Available in heavier 
models. Write for literature, ond nome of user near 
you. If your dealer doesn't supply it order direct 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


DEPT. J WICHITA, KANSAS 
HORTICULTURE 





DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


CHECK -R-BOARD 
FENCING CO 


1204 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 





‘ ' 
0G) r ( wr ( k 
Mrs. Chester Coo 
Announces a New Spring Lecture 
BOUQUETS IN BASKETS 
4k 1 ab ve a 
Using any period basket for the formal or informal 
home background. Roadside and simple garden 
maternal stressed 
Other Lectures 
Decorating the Home for Christmas, Sculptural 
Fruit, Flower, and Dried Plant Material Designs. 
For further information write 
16 Belfry Terrace, Lexington 73, Mass. 
Connecticut, Maryland, 


Virginia 
April — New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio. 


Itinerary: November 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABLES 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 
Really reliable. Mil 
lions in 
use. Beautiful gray 
green color blends with 

garden picture 

Five Stvles: for Border 
Rock Garden. Show 
Garden also Tie-on 
and Pot Labels 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn. 


INQUIRE 


satistactory 


DEALERS PLEASE 











BUILD YOUR OWN 


ORGANIC SHREDDER 
SAVE OVER $100! 

4 sturdy, practica power driven machine Converts 

autumn leave garden wastes, compost pile into ideal 

material tor quick composting or mulchin Easily built 
for about $25.00 (less moto 

Complete Plans and Instructions — $3. 
WATCH YOUR GARDEN GROW NATURE'S WAY! 


ORGANIC SHREDDER, H-1053, B34, Valley Stream, N.Y 














compost 


F ER TOS A N ——. 
BACTERIA ICENTRAT will 
wae wast tra wdust 
yable come 
Free booklet and instr 
NO digging e NO tu f 
1 ton size $1, 4 (on size $3, Po Py hom 
Rees ¥ Dept. H, West Jordan, Utah. 
sier nquir > nit 3 














Hardy Ferns & Wild Flowers 


Catalog of Hardy Ferns, Wild Flowers. 
Bulbs & Native Orchids free on request. 


JOHNSON’S NURSERIES 


SOUTHWICK, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Home Greenhouse 
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stemmed flowers is a problem to tax 

the greenhouse gardener’s ingenuity 
In growing freesias, I like 


with a deep flat, with a small 18-inch 
Iwo layers 


to start 


post nailed to each corner. 
of chicken wire, the same size as the 
with 


placed over the posts, 


flat, are 
one layer on the soil surface and the 
other several inches higher. A corm is 
planted under each loop of the lower 
foliage, as it grows, is 


both 


wire, and the 


guided through the loops of 


layers. The layers of wire are kept 
about six inches apart and moved up 
as the plants develop. It is possible to 
ripen the foliage and carry the corms 
over for next year, but fresh corms, 
grown from seed or purchased each 


year, give better results. 


Ideal Germinating Time 


From the standpoint of seed germi- 
nation, October is an excellent month 
because ol coole1 growing conditions 
with adequate light. Snapdragons and 
non-branching stocks sown now will 
flowers in March or April. 
flower will 


produce 
Candytuft and blue lace 
come into flower from late February 
into March, and larkspur, 
schizanthus will begin 
In November the 


sown 


annual 
lupine and 
flowering in April. 
fancy double petunias can be 
for April-blooming pot-plants and, 

the head room in your greenhouse is 
in a cool spot, try growing spring- 
blooming sweet peas for flowering in 
May. Remember that all of the an- 
nuals which can be flowered under 
glass in winter like cool night tem- 
peratures (45 to 55 degrees) and be 
sure to plant seed of only the winter- 
forcing types of snapdragon and stock. 


Adjustment Period 


For those who run a warm green- 


house (§5 to 70 degree night tempera- 
ture) or who have both cool and warm 
sections, there is a big thrill in growing 
exotic and unusual plants. I[n_ this 
greenhouse all shading should be re- 
moved and, since this is a transition 
season, care should be taken to mini- 
mize the shock to permanent green- 
house plants that have had shade dur- 
ing hot bright days and a plentiful 
supply of air all night long. With the 
outdoor night temperature around 50, 
all tender greenhouse plants need heat, 
but do not make the mistake of closing 
the greenhouse up tight or fungus dif- 


ficulties may develop. 


TREES 


3 to 5 vears healthy selected 
to 16” tall 
Spruce, Nor 
Austrian Pine, 


trees, 6” 5 each of: 


Colorado Blue 


way Spruce 
Scotch Pine, 


Postpaid at planting time, 


BLUE-SPRUCE. 


r§ 
COLORADO: for, $ 

year eceaeindias. & to 14 e 
Blue-green to Ppd. 


marvelous blue color; com 


Douglas Fir 


inches tall 


handsome spec 
Post paid at planting time. 


pact, sturdy; 
imens or hedge 


LIVING FENCE, 50 for 
Rosa Multiflora, large size $550 


healthy stock, 10” to 18” tall. 

thorny hedge, prunes to Postpaid 
any height. Clusters of pinkish- 100 for $10.50 
white wild roses in June, bright red berries 
follow. Grows fast. Shipped 


Write today for Fail planting list and famous 
Christmas Tree Grower's Guide, free. 


MUSSE FORESTS, INC. 


BOX 8-) Indiana, Pa. 


Dense, 


post paid 





TO GET MORE BLOOM 


Dust your bulbs, corms and flower roots with Du Pont 
“Arasan” seed disinfectant.““Arasan” controls many 
soil-borne diseases: Fusarium rot and scab of 
gladiolus, basal rot of narcissus, and many de- 
structive diseases of tulip, iris and lilies. Your bulbs 
store better, come up 


® 
better and give you U ARASAN 
better blooms. $e 


HOW TO pet 
Attract Birds 


Many birds will come 
if you will offer them 
this feeder. Only $1.25 
postpaid, stocked with 
seed and BIRD AT 
TRACTOR. Wonder 
ful Christmas presents 
Send a postcard for 
Folder E, 37 photos of 


many different feeders, 


Ba 
perfect feeding trays PINE SISKINS 


d absol ] t aI 
proof stations. ‘ested HMOWES 
BIRD Attractors 


wild bird seed and 

foods, based on 40 
2097 Perry Road, 
NORWALK, CONN. 





years of experience 
Mail a card today 











When Patronizing 
Our Advertisers 
Please Mention Horticulture 
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WOODLAND (FMS 


for Home Gardens 


. . to be planted now for 
SPRINGTIME PLEASURE 


Avoid disappointment, use our extra select 
plants Rock Garden Border, Foundation or 
Woodland plantings with these choice perennial 
are values truly appreciated by the artist 
gardener 


HEPATICA 
ACUTILOBA 


3 
for $1.00 


Jj of the same variety $1.00 


YELLOW 
LADYSLIPPER 


3 
for $1.80 


We offer many new lilies of Green Bush origin 
as well as the old favorites 


Send for our FREE list of plants, evergreens, 
orchids and lilies 


GREEN BUSH 
GARDENS 


WILLIAM & BARBARA HORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 











The World’s Finest Roses 


ARE GROWN BY 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


World’s Largest Rose Growers 
NEWARK * * NEW YORK 


BULBS UNUSUAL 


or Fall planting Rare Tulip Species. 4 
Winter-hardy Gladiolus, Hardy Cyclamen, 
Alstroemeria, Lewisia, Ostrowskia, Ixiolirion, 
Unusual Lilies, a few out of many in our 

ew Autumn Catalog, ready on request 


PEARCE SEED CO. 


Dept. 8, Moorestown, New Jersey 


Planting Roses 
brom page JO4 


At Breeze Hill, roses from California 


often come in February, much too 


carly for spring planting. In order to 
have a place ready to bury them, be- 
fore the ground freezes in the fall we 
put leaves over a suitable spot in the 
garden, cover the leaves with pieces of 
old tin and mark the area with long 


stakes. I 


spot with a foot or more of snow on the 


have buried roses in such a 
ground. When it has been too cold to 
unpack the bushes, | have put the en- 
tire bundle, wrappings and all in the 
trench, and plants have always come 
through nicely. 

A calm, cloudy day is best for plant- 
ing, but one cannot always choose the 
weather. Usually the nurseryman has 
pruned the canes to the correct length; 
if not, cut back to 12 or 15 inches. Ex- 
amine the bushes carefully for broken 
roots and canes and cut these off. Cut 
If you 
(rounded 


out any weak, twiggy growth. 
gall 
the soil line) on 


should find crown 
growths usually neat 
any of the plants, do not cut it off. 
Burn the entire plants and report to 
the nurseryman. If you plant it, you 
are likely 


bacterial disease 
Since the 


to infect the soil with this 


roots dry out quickly, 
carry the bushes to the garden wrapped 
in wet burlap or put them into a pail 
thin mud. Dig the hole 
large enough so that the roots will not 


of water or 


be cramped. If any are excessively 
long, they can be cut back. If you are 
planting fairly close (hybrid teas 18 to 
24 inches apart), three or four in a 
row, a trench can be dug across the 
width of the bed for each row of plants 
to he set out 

Make a cone of earth in the center 
of each hole, place the bush on this so 
that the union or bud (the swollen area 
where the canes join the rootstock) is 
on a level or slightly below the ground 
line in mild regions. In colder sections 
an inch or two below ground level is 
advisable. When you use the trench 
method of planting, a narrow board 
used like a carpenter's level is helpful 
in adjusting the depth for the union 
and in keeping the row straight. 

\fter spreading the roots out at a 
45 degree angle, 
under 


work soil carefully 


around and them with your 
fingers, jiggling the plant up and down 
a little to settle the soil. As the rest of 
the earth is filled into the hole, firm it 
down well with your fists. When the 
hole is three-fourths filled, press down 
the soil with your feet so that there are 


no air pockets. Then fill the hole with 





Peonies 

May be planted in early Octo- 
ber for bloom next year. 
Evergreens 

Planted now will make root 
growth before winter and you 
will have them growing in early 
spring. 
Deciduous Trees and Shrubs 

Will soon be ripened by the 
frost and many, like Flowering 
Crabs and Lilacs, transplant es- 
pecially well in the Autumn. 


We are ready to care for your 
wants, 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
West Newbury, Massachusetts 
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+ Frost & Higgins Co. 


{ 

The Care of Trees since 1896 { 

e@ Landscaping { 
e@ Big Tree Moving { 
e Rare Trees and Shrubs { 
e Pruning Bracing & Cabling { 
e Cavity Work Spraying { 
e Aero-fertile Tree Feeding 


AR 5-1410 


} 20 Mill Street Arlington, Mass. { 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
ete., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of HORTICULTURE, published monthly at Boston, 
Mass., for October 1, 1953 
State of Massachusetts SS 
County of Suffolk 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
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above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, to 
wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are 
Publisher: Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 Mass. 

Ave., Boston 
Editor: Daniel J. Foley, 300 Mass. Ave 
Managing Editor: None 
Business Manager: Arno H. Nehrling 

2. That the owner is 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 Mass. Ave., 

Boton 
John S. Ames, Pres., North Easton, Mass 
Oliver Wolcott, Vice-Pres., Hamilton, Mass 

A. Van Meter, Vice-Pres., Amherst, Mass 
Stedman Buttrick, Treas., Concord, Mass 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 

security holders owning or holding | per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing atfhi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this afhant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him 

ARNO H. NEHRLING, Bus.-Manager 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of 
September, 1953 


Boston 


CYRIL D. HARVIE, Notary Public 


My commission expires June 7, 1958 
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water, and let it drain away before 
putting in the rest of the soil. Watering 
at autumn planting time is particularly 
important, since the soil is often dry. 

Fall-planted roses need winter pro- 
tection, and the easiest method is to 
mound earth around them to a height 
of seven or eight inches even over 
the top in cold climates. This protec- 
tion should be given to your estab- 
lished bushes also, especially if you live 
in an area where winter temperatures 
drop to almost zero. It is much better 
to bring in extra soil for this purpose 
rather than to scoop it up between the 
rows, unless the plants are spaced far 
enough apart. Oftentimes in hoeing up 
the soil in the beds to make mounds, 
the roots may be cut. 

If established plants are exception- 
ally tall, the canes can be shortened a 
little or tied together to prevent whip- 
ping around. But do not cut them back 
severely in the autumn, for winter's 
cold will take care of that. 

Where temperatures of 10 below are 
expected, put evergreen boughs or 
straw on top of the soil mounds; 
strawy manure may also be used in the 
rows between the mounded plants, but 
not on top of the plants. We never use 
manure or leaves directly against the 
plants as protection. This extra cover 
serves to insulate the soil mounds and 
keep them from washing away during 
heavy rains. 

Hardy climbers need no protection 
except where winters are severe. They 
can be taken down from the supports, 
Jaid on the ground and covered en- 
tirely with soil. This practice is espe- 
cially recommended for kinds known 
to be tender. Where climbing hybrid 
teas are not too husky and need to be 
protected, wrap with burlap. 

Tree or standard roses will not stand 
as low temperatures as other types. In 
climates where they need protection, 
dig a trench near the specimen, gently 
loosen the soil on one side of the plant 
and tip it over. Then anchor it in 
place with two stakes set at a 45 degree 
angle and cover the stems with soil. 
Tree roses may also be wrapped with 
straw and protected with waterproof 


paper or burlap. 


Two Herb Society Awards 


Winners of the two awards for con- 
tinuously outstanding work in the field of 
herbs presented at the annual meeting of 
the Herb Society of America held in 
Cleveland last June were Mrs. Edward B. 
Cole, South Hamilton, Massachusetts, and 
Mrs. Foster Stearns, Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, editor of the ‘‘Herbarist.” 
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K-Z FILL* 
Wild Bird Feeder 


Entirely New Principle—Birds Love It! 
TWO SIZES LARGER SIZE 


1.50 + *3.00 


ILLUSTRATED Double 
1g” w 1019” x 914” Compartment 


Pat. No. 2,634,705 *Trade Mark Revist red 


k-Z to fill. Roof slides up on hanger for non-spill, easy 
filling. Durable weatherproof Masonite Presd wood 
throuchout lasts for years. No nails to rust or pull out 
Visible food supply in automatic hopper. Feeder illus 
trated has ten feed openings. Double size has twenty 
openings. Complete with hanzer and hook Aseem bled 
in one minute 


PACKED IN E-Z TO MAIL PACKAGE 
IDEAL FOR XMAS GIFTS 


Please add 40¢ postage. Send check or, money order to 
STUDIO GUILD 
P. O. Box 111 PAOLI, INDIANA 


“Free catalog sent on request 








NEW LILY CATALOG 


OUR 1953-54 PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED LILY 
CATALOG FEATURING FINEST NEW STRAINS 
OF HARDY HYBRID LILIES AS WELL AS MOST 
OF THE BEST SPECIES ADAPTED TO GARDENS 
EVERYWHERE IS NOW AVAILABLE. 


Send 10¢ in coin or stamps for your copy to- 
day. If you are considering the lilies you won't 


want to miss this valuable lily booklet. 


Walter Marr Gardens 


BOX 38-H BORING, OREGON 


COMPOST 
50c A TON 


EASILY MADE FROM WASTE MATERIAL 

Burkleigh Compost Activator is entirely nat 
ural; organic. Makes sweet, earthy compos 
from leaves, grass clippings, garden waste, hay 
straw, sawdust, manures if available. A little 
does much. Keeps full strength until used 

Send only $1. for enough to activate up to 
two tons, plus complete instructions including 
“SECRETS OF SAWDUST" and special 32-page 
booklet, "GARDENING IN GOD'S WAY.” 
ORDER BY MAIL TODAY. We pay delivery 


BURKLEIGH CO., Dept. 222, Towson, Md. 








Fad is the IDEAL Time to 
Make a Lawn | 





Only 75 cents postpaid. 


Your Guide to a Greener Lawn 
by Geoffrey S. Cornish 


This 64-page booklet is jam-packed 
with practical information about the 
making and maintenance of a better 
lawn for your home grounds. Insects, 
diseases and weeds and how to control 
them are treated thoroughly. How to 
cut your lawn, when to feed it, soil 
improvement, seeding bare spots, 
aerating the soil these and dozens 
of other points are covered. The 
numerous photographs and sketches 
will help you to understand the meth- 
ods prescribed for having a greener 


and better lawn. 


Order Today from 


HORTICULTURE’S BOOK DEPARTMENT 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 


Boston, Massachusetts 

















GREENHOUSE GARDENING az ce PFS7/ — 


in ‘aldor 


aluminum greenhouses ! 


TOMORROW'S GREENHOUSE— 
TODAY! 


Never needs painting an't rust cant rot 
termites hate it! Precision prefabricated for 
swift and easy erection. Easily extended any 
time. Best growing conditions free from in- 
terruptions for maintenance work. Spend no 
money for maintenance —-use it to extend your 
WALDOR as your requirements grow! 


The 9-ft. wide Aristocrat mode! above is Size 

15’ 5” long. Available also in lengths of 7’ 9”, 23’, 
and uf The attractive Lean-to at right is one of 
many possible arrangements This one is 7’ 9” x 
23 Other widths are 6’ 2” and 9 3”, with lengths 


from 6’ 3” up 


WALDOR houses are also made with straight sides 
and foundation walls, in widths of 12’ 3” and 16’ 4”: 
Larger models are also available widths 18 8”, 


28’ 0” and up no limit! 


From any viewpoint, a WALDOR is areal investment. The slim 
aluminum structural members make it most attractive in appear- Ask for 

ance and most effective in operation. For pleasure or for profit, Brochure 18. 
you'll find a WALDOR a real investment in happiness. Since 
1946 the BEST greenhouses available ANYWHERE! 


Factory warranty for 10 years! 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 


Write now! 


Box 188-XL SALEM, MASS. 








Here are five kinds of native American flowering 
evergreens—the Aristocrats of all garden plants. 
All carefully dug and packed, not to be compared 
with ordinary collected natives. We ship tens of 
thousands a year to small gardens and large estates 
many repeat orders. Need acid soil, humus, 
moisture and part shade, but no cultivation. First 
3 kinds are extra hardy. 
SIZE 1 SIZE 2 SIZE 3 
a age 
Bushy, heavy clumps 
18 to 24 inches B & B 


— — it —_ a 

(25) (100) (5) (25) (100) 

Kalmia (Mountain Laurel) 
(pink-white, June) $12.00 $42.00 $6.75 $27.50 $100.00 


Rhododendron box of 5 (your selec 
maximum (white, July) 10.50 37.50 6.75 27.50 100.00 tion) for $16.75 


catawbiense (rose, June) 16.00 58.00 7.75 35.00 122.00 Express about $4 
carolina (pink, May) 16.00 58.00 7.75 35.00 122.00 on arrival 
Leucothoe (white, Moy) 12.00 42.00 6.75 27.50 100.00 





SIZE 1—Single-stem plants with a SIZE 2—Several-stem clumps balled, 
little earth, about 12 inches burlapped. 12 to 15 inches high. 
GPPER A: 2 cach above, 10 plente OFFER C: 1 each above kinds for 
for $9.25 postpaid $9.25 postpaid 
OFFER 8B: 5 each above, 25 plants Gane 
OFFER D: 5 each above 25 clumps 


for $17 (express about 
$2.50 on arrival) for $30 (express about $5). 


m= KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE - 


Address Correspondence to Dept. H55 Highlands, N.J. 

















JOIN THE AMERICAN GLOXINIA SOCIETY 
Grow Seautiful Houseplants 


Membership $1.50 a year, includes 6 issues of the GLOXINIAN, Round Robins, Seed Fund, Personal 
help with growing problems, and many other benefits. $1.00 for 4 back issues of the GLOXINIAN, each 
different 25¢ brings you a copy of the fall planting issuc, stress 


ng 
“PLANT NOW FOR WINTER WINDOW GARDENS” 
Write today to: AMERICAN GLOXINIA SOCIETY Gray, Oklahoma 








COMING EVENTS 


Oct. 5, 15, 22, 29; Nov. 4, 12, 19; Dec. 10, 17. 
Boston, Mass. Boston School of Flowe1 
Arrangement, Horticultural Hall. 

Oct. 5-7. Boston Tints Show, Garden Club 
Federation of Mass. Inc., R. H. Stearns 
Dept. Store, Tremont St. 

Oct. 6-8. Washington, D. C. 39th Annual 
Convention, National Assoc. of Gar- 
deners, Sheraton Park Hotel, Conn. Ave 
& Woodley Rd 

Oct. 7-9. Boston. Annual Harvest Show, 
Mass. Horticultural Soc., Horticultural 
Hal! 

Oct. 10. Cleveland. Rose Show, Forest Cits 
Rose Soc., West Side Saving & Loan 
Assoc. 

Oct. 10-11. Pasadena, Calif. Meeting, Pacific 
Southwest District of American Rose 
Soc., Huntington Hotel. 

Oct. 21-22. Winchendon, Mass. Annual meet- 
ing, Garden Club Federation of Mass 
Inc., Toy Town Tavern 

Oct. 23-25. New York, N. Y. 9th Annual 
Chrysanthemum Show, N. Y. Botanical 
Garden in cooperation with Weste hester, 
Long Island and Northern New Jersey 
branches of the National Chrysanthe- 
mum Soc., N. Y. Botanical Garden. 

Oct. 23-25. Washington, D.C. Sixth Annual 
International Orchid Show, National 
Capital Orchid Soc. & American 
Security & Trust Co., American Security 
& Trust Co., 15th St. & Pennsylvania 
Ave., N.W. 

Oct. 27-30. Seattle, Wash. 22nd Annual 
hrysanthemum Show, Seattle Chrys- 
anthemum Soc., Norway Center, 300 
3rd West 

Oct. 30-31 & Nov. 1. Amherst, Mass, 41st 
Annual Horticultural Show, University 
of Mass 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1. Portland, egon. Annual 
Show of Outdoor 
Chrysanthemum Study Club of Port- 
land, Chamber of Commerce Informa- 


hrysanthemums, 


tion Center. 

Nov. 3-5. Daytona Beach, Fla. Florida State 
Horticultural Soc. Convention, Princess 
Issena Hotel. 

Vov. 5-8. Boston. Annual Chrysanthemum 
Show, Massachusetts Horticultural Soc., 
Horticultural Hall. 

9. Philadelphia. Annual Congress, 
American Horticultural Council. 

Vov. 6-8. Swarthmore, Pa. Chrysanthemum 
Show, Pennsylvania Horticultural Soc 
Field House. 

w. 7-8. Florence, S. C. Camellia Show, 
Me n’s Garden Club of the Pee Dee. 


Write for illustrated 
catalog of OREGON GROWN 
ROSES . . . in full color. 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN caowers Sf 


BOX 5076-h © PORTLAND 13, ORE. 77, wt 
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Bells and Starlets 
From page gos 


Clumps of this delightful bulb make 
pleasing accents for the border. Gray- 
improved form, 


and I 


dwarf species reaching six inches 


vety Giant is an 


known for its vigor ernum is a 
Grape hyacinths are a varied and 


winsome lot for the spring garden. 


Vigorous and free-flowering, they re- 


quire only ordinary care Vu ca 
armeniacum produces its tight clusters 
of large deep blue bells edged with 
white on sturdy 8-inch stems in April 
and May M. bhotryoides is the blue 
speci s commonly seen Growing I imip- 
ant in gardens and there is a white 
\ curious kind known 
hyacinth (Af. comosum) 
spikes ol 
and greenish coloring in late May 
Vf. tuhergenianum, a 


tion, is distinguished by its brilliant 


form as well 
as the 


puts forth mop-like 


tasse] 
violet 


recent introduc- 


two-toned blue bell clusters on eight- 
inch stems. 
Miniature 
themselves. 
of Horticulture, 
with the crocuses, 


dainty Puschkinia libanotica 


daffodils are a story in 
See the Sept mber issue 
page 374. 


but all-too-seldom- 


Flowering 


seen is the 
that displays its pale blue bells loosely 
May the 


star-shaped blossoms of Jrn- 


on 10-inch stems In early 


fragrant, 


teleia ur ra appear on four-inch stems. 
Ihe type is white shaded lavender and 
a bluish violet form is also listed in 


catalogs Good drainage and winter 


cover in cold areas are needed 
Wood 
several 


Spanish 


hyacinths which include 


species often referred to as 


| Jue hy Ils 


impanuiata) and 


(listed as Svevlla 
English bluebells 
(S. nutans) are rapidly finding thei 
bulbous 
flowe rs are needed jor partially shaded 
These with the late 
tulips and look well 1 
White, 


varieties 


places in gardens where 


areas flower 
broad masses 
blue and pink lente in named 
showy spikes of 


produce 


bloom on 12-inch stems. 


TREE 
NEE Feeding 
a 


Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost. 


White & Franke. Ine. 


> ; bd 
Pruning as 9.4008 


Feeding 7-4205 








QUSE PLANTS 


Rare Begoni incy-leaf Geraniums, 
Orchids, ¢ crests Euct 
Illustrated catalog on request. 

PEARCE SEED CO. 
Moorestown, N. J. 


iris, ete 


Dept B. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


Rate 20 cents a word. minimum $4.00, cash with order 
Closing date first of month preceding date of issue 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave.. Boston. Mass 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


VIOLET LEAVES GUARANTEED to reach you in perfect « 
lition. Send for folder. Over six hundred distinct varietic r y 
collection. Shipping winter on mild days. MRS. ROBERT 
MONTG OMERY 5744 Oak Kansas City 2 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
RAISE ORCHIDS at home profit fascinatir Year 
1 any climate. NO GREENHO! SE. Instructions IN 

CLUDING  orchi t t k examination. FREI 
eta PLOWERLAND. 4622-GW So. Vermont, Los Angeles 5 
California 


Gnow MUSHROOMS. Cellar, Shed. Spare, full time ear 


We pay 50 lb. We paid Babbitt $4,165.00 in few wee 
Fi ee Book WASHINGTON MUSHROOM IND., Dept. 114 
054 Ad il Way, Seattle. Wash 
BULBS 
HOLLAND IMPORTED: ps, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Peonies, 
Croc and Miscellaneous | T Special: 25 Tulips 5” Cire. eve 
} i ent variet ud. A for price t toxtay 


5 posts 
NEW ENGI AND BU LB 0., Box 743, New London, Cont 


DAFFODILS 
servenns FOR ag = Also tully hyacinth 
is, and er ellow xt laffod ontain Kir 
Alfred, Helios, and other golder d xl $4.75 per peck, $17.00 


pert $5.35 per 100. Daffodil collections $1.70 up in free colore 
folder. RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER FARM, Nutta Gloucester 
Co., Va 


DAYLILIES 
DAYLILIES. All! of and or Dr. Stout's Hybrids. New color 
New sizes. New seasons. Send 10¢ for our illustrated eatalo 


te 
nz Wh When, How, Which’ ind Where to plant. FARR 
NURSERY CO. Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pa 


EARTHWORMS 
TURN YOUR SPARE TIME INTO EASY DOLLARS raising 
earthworms. Free information. KARTHWORM GARDENS 
24 W. Valley, El Monte. Calif 
FOR SALE 


WHITE SWAN. Mature, ace irs, $100.00 pair. Express co 
ect. MRS. JAMES BURG ESS Ma rstons Mills, Ma 


GLADIOLUS 
ag DIGGING PRICE LIST wil! be ready the middle of October 
te for Fall discount. WOODSIDE GLADIOLUS 
GAR DI NS, Webster, New York 
GLOXINIA 


GLOXINIA SEED-BUELLS’S EXOTIC HYBRIDS. Caref 
elected for color and size of bloom. 200 seeds $1.00. Slipper type 
eed, pkt. $1.00. ( taloz on request. ALBERT BUELL, G nia 
Specialist, Dept. H-3, Eastford, Connecticut 


HELP WANTED 
FOR ESTATE -- working gardener thoroughly 


reenhouse operation. Salary $350.00 per month 1 f hed 
ttage with all utilities 5 1. Size of cottage re res that apr 
unt be either si e or married with no children. Addre 


WALMAC FARM, P. 0. Box 1524, Lexington, Kent 
WANTED. Couple. Man as gardener and « 
housekeeper. P’r te estate entral New York. Adult fan 
Wr c/o Horticulture, Box 102, 300 Massachusett Avenue 
ete Ma 

HOLLY 
HOLLY. Free booklet and list. EARLE DILATUSH, Robt 
ville, N. J 

IRIS 
BEARDED IRIS — Husky. well-erowr 
priced. Write for free catalog de I 70 newest and best 
varieties. CHERRY HILL IRIS G ‘AR DES NS, Pleasant Valle 
Penna 


HY PONCX 


sO.usit PLANT FOOD commert 


f * ‘ 
Simply dissolve ond woter all your house 


plants, garden flowers, vegetables, shrubs 
and lawn. Feeds instantly. 1f deoler con't 
supply send $1! for! Ib. Mokes 100 Gols 





NEW PLANTS + NEW VARIETIES + NEW GARDEN IDEAS 


Exclusive! Many rare garden plants you won't find 
elsewhere. Flowering trees—3-IN-1 dwarf fruits— 
sky-high tulips—'‘lifetime"’ roses. SEND TODAY! 


STERN’S NURSERIES 


DEPT. H * GENEVA, N. Y. 





LAELIA ANCEPS 


LARGE PLANTS in 8 inch basket flower this Fall. $5.00 


each. Also Nerine — Large plants in bud in 7 inch pots. $5.00 
each. Supt. MAUDSLAY FARM, Newburyport, Mass 


LEAF MOLD 
erence ey! ar GARDEN CLUB plant food formula ap 


proved t niversity of Mass. Mixture of well-rotted leave 

1 vi limestone and phosphate rock, Drive to 

the I AR Z “ANDE RSON G a Newton St., Brook 
Mu for two bushels, only $1.7 


LILIES 


OLYMPIC HYBRID rary} for $1.75 
CH HAM MI R NURSERY 


ree colored folder of 


le Craafl improved hy 


Nuttall, Box 19, Vir 
ORCHID PLANTS FOR SALE 
ew REAL ye tre IN YOUR HOME” is my %rd 


edition of Orchideulture. Only 506 a copy’ Special offer 

? Bloomi ize Hawaiian Orchid plants, pl booklet, £5.00 

post LSAMURLL. PRESNI R Orchidologist ), Box 4550-H¢ 
Coral Gables, Florida 


PLANT TESTING 


Chemical 1 ie Tests for wee ory me the Mineral Status of 
Plants in the Field” and *‘( mical ting of Plant Nutrier 
tio $3.00 each. T. G WALSHE Box 345, Oyster Ba 


POSITIONS WANTED 
SUPERINTENDENT, private estate or park. Lone experience 


ill branches of horticulture, farming, live stock, garden 

greenhouse iwns, ete. Well recommended, Middle-aged, mar 

ried. English. Reply to Box 10 HOR PICULTURI 

| re ence Working head, married, childle Kuropean 
merican trainin reenhouses and outside work, with education 

roy all details of a responsible position on private estate 


to Box 104, HORTICULTURE 
PRIMROSES 
FOR THE pay elohag OF SPRINGS 


haven. Those famou ilver-dollar 


Primroses from Bart 


‘rimroses more beautifu 


in color, size an va than ever Easily crown, hardy, making 
hadier garden spots irresistible. Superbly crown plants and 
transplants, fall and spring delivery, depending upon locality 


Easily germinated, band-pollinated seed for late fa 
istratine these and mat 


BARNHAVEN 


I} and winter 
| 


nique catalo tree i 


interesting 


owing, The 
other Primroses make readin 


Gresham, Oreaon 


PRIZE AWARDS 


PRIZE AWARDS for Flower Shows. Write for prices to THI 
HORNER PRESS. P.O. Box 85-H, Rutledge, Del. Co., Pent 


ROSEBUSHES 
ROSEBUSHES Laree, 2-yr. heavy rooted, everbloomins 
arieties only. $7.95 dozen postpaid. Free list. MeFARLAND 
NURSERY 1825 West Erwin, Tyler, Texa 

SEEDS 
em ong FLOWER SEEDS Rhododendrot 
I Orchid. ete. 20 kinds $2.00. 50 kinds $4.00 

GHOSE jeer! Darjeeling, India 


SOIL TEST KIT 
pH of SOIL TEST KITS $65.00. Field Kit for Plant and Croy 


testing to determine mineral status of growing plants $472.00 
Accurate analysis with permanent Standards. Literature upon 


request. T. G. WALSHE, Box 345, Oyster Bay, L. 1, N.Y 
SPHAGNUM MOSS 
SPHAGNUM MOSS especially prepared and milled for better 


eed germination. Six $1.35 postin iid. Informatior 


iart bag 
ed THOMAS GARLAND. Pen Are ‘ 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, State inspected for Fall 


1 Fairfax. 25--$1.25: 50 $2.15 


Howard 17, Catski 
FRANKLIN ROBERTS 


Temry € 


100 $3.25, postpaid. Free catalo 
Boxford, Ma 












‘ FROM 
BIG Fansite PITZONKA 


ya\ 172 Do Fall Planting of Gardens and Borders Now 
4 planted Pansie a spore bee 
o\ tif il flower “ t 


? cuT- FLOWER. MIXTURE, OF PANSIES 


50 plant $3.45 postpaid 
100 plant 6.50 postpaid 
ko ” and Perennial catalog in color 
end 25¢ it 





wetter re 






— can operate it 
ee Catalog, Write 


ESHELMAN, DEPT. 1210 


119 Light St., 
aito. 2, Md. 
333 N. Mic ak, Ave.. 


hicago 1 His 
7070 Hollywood Blvd. 
Los Angeles 28, Cai, 
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The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


oe ey 


Harvest Show 
Fruits, Flowers 
Vegetables 
House Plants 


a 


October 7—2 to 9 P.M. 
October 8—10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
October 9—10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


ey 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 


Ad mission Free 





Mie 





BARTON'S 


IN A LOVELY 


MRS. ROBERT 
GARDEN SHOP (Garpen at 


75 Granite Street Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
Unusual containers in alabaster and 
old metals. Lead and Stone garden 
accessories. Tel. Foxboro 498 
Write for catalog 


VVVVVVVrP 








MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


MEMBERSHIP in our Society now brings you 
Horticulture with six full pages of color, begin 
ning with this issue 


The use of the Garden Library Our Library 
will supply our members with the newest books 
on gardening and allied subjects, for fall and 
winter reading; also program helps, and pam 
shiets and clippings on timely subjects in 
forticulture 


Flower Show tickets for the 1954 Spring Show, 
which is now being planned 


And other services through the year 


Send in your membership NOW new mem 
bers or those whose memberships may be in 
arrears 


Membership dues (Annual) 


Single $3.00 
Dual (man and wife) 5.00 
Sustaining 10.00 


Presented to 

THE YARD AND GARDEN CLUB OF 
FLINT, the Michigan Horticultural Society's 
Friendship Award of Merit Certificate, with 
Gold Rosette, in recognition of an excellent 
exhibition, at their twenty-third Annual Flower 
and Vegetable Show “Pageant of the 
Seasons,"’ September 12 and 13, 1953 


THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE, 
Detroit 4, Michigan 








READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


How should cannas be kept during the 
winter? 

Lift the plants in the fall after the first 
frost, cut off the leaves and dry the bulbs 
for a few hours in the sun before dusting 
lightly with sulphur. Store roots in a cool 
place in boxes with dry soil, sand or peat- 
moss to prevent them from drying out. 
Inspect them occasionally and if they are 
too dry sprinkle the storage material with 
water. Dividing of the bulbs will be done 
in the spring before planting. 

* «@ « 

Will green tomatoes ripen if brought 
indoors? 

Green tomatoes will ripen evenly and 
quickly if placed on a sunny windowsill, 
but if you want to delay ripening, wrap 
each fruit separately in a piece of news- 
paper and place it in a cool, dark place to 
ripen more slowly. Another method is to 
pull up the entire plants and hang them 
upside down in the cellar. Ripening is fast 
this way, and fruit will have a better flavor 
bec ause thes absorb some ol the juices 


from the plant leaves and stalks. 
‘ e ‘ 

How should tuberoses and tuberous be- 
gonias be stored for the winter? 

Since tuberoses exhaust themselves the 
first season and seldom bloom a second 
vear, it is best to renew vour stock each 
vear. However, if vou want to try them 
again, lift bulbs in the fall at frost time 
and store them in a warm cellar at 60°. If 
storage temperature is too cold they will 
certainly fail to flower next year. To 
winter tuberous begonias, lift plants be- 
fore a severe frost and put them ina sunny, 
airy place to dry. When the leaves have 
died, cut the stems off to the base, remove 
the soil from the tubers and store them in 
dry sand, soil or peat at 40-50°F. Tubers 


will also keep well in ordinary paper bags. 
« « « 

What is the proper time to prune large 
rhododendrons to make them compact? 

Rhododendrons are not plants that lend 
themselves to “‘pruning,”’ but if you want 
bushier plants you can cut them back in 
October 
will have to sacrifice the following season’s 


You realize, of course, that you 


Careful and judicious pruning, 


practiced a little each year, is another way 


bloom, 


to keep rhododendrons from getting too 
large. 
« e « 

How can I keep English sparrows and 
European starlings out of winter bird 
feeders? 

Although an absolute solution to this 
covering the 

io 
openings of the feeders with 2 
wire will help considerably. You will find 
that smaller birds, like goldfinches, purple 
finches and chickadees, will pass through 


problem does not exist, 


mesh fox 


the wire openings, while English sparrows 
tend to be wary and keep out. Starlings 
are cither too cautious or too big to go in, 
yet evening grosbeaks and rose-breasted 
grosbeaks will slip through the wire with- 
out difficulty. 
a a « 

Is fall the right time to prune peaches? 

Although apples, pears and other fruits 
can be pruned during the late fall and 
winter months, peaches suffer from winter 
injury if pruned during those times. By 
waiting for the very early spring you can 
check on bud injury caused during the 
winter. Actually, peaches require very 
little pruning until they begin to bear, 
although pruning is necessary when they 
are young for the future structure and 
framework of the trees. 
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Yince the amount and intensity of light 
S is one of the important factors in de- 
termining the blooming time of plants, 
scientists are constantly experimenting 
with plants along these lines. For example, 
at UCLA they found that the flowering of 
chrvsanthemums can be delayed in the 
fall and early winter by using artificial 
lighting during the middle of the night. 
The purpose is to break the night into 
two short dark periods rather than allow 
a single long one. A minimum of two 
foot-candles of light is needed to accom- 


plish this. 


Cornell University, which has been ex- 
perimenting with Christmas begonias, re- 
ports that high temperatures and long days 
are needed to prevent these gift plants 
from blooming. Plants grown under these 
conditions have more foliage and are in 
better condition for propagation. Results 
showed that Dutch hybrid begonias will 
not flower when grown at 80-degree tem- 
perature under either long- or short-day 
periods, but at 60 degrees they will flower 


only under long-day conditions. 


Michigan State College also has been 
regulating the amount of light on flower- 
ing plants. They found that both shading 
and lighting practices wil] determine the 
time of bloom, length of spike and number 
of florets of snapdragons. Seed of 36 
varieties were sown on August 17 and 
tested under four conditions of shading 
and lighting. Results indicated that there 
was a delay of bloom and an increase in 
stem length on all varieties by the short- 
day treatment. In the two groups given 
supplemental lighting, florets increased in 
number and stems grew longer. Those 
given long-day treatment were delayed in 
bloom, but not so much as those which 


were given short days. 
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BROWNELL 
EVERBLOOMING 
PILLARS — 


A new race of super hardy hybrid roses. Guar- 
amteed to live longer, resist disease and bloom 


more abundantly than ordinary roses and with 





a minimum of care. Brownell Sub-Zero Hybrids 


will withstand 10 to 15. below zero. 


Brownell Everblooming Pillars—guaranteed to 
bloom like Hybrid Tea roses on all canes and 
branches throughout the season. Since cutting of 
the bloom increases production you may have 
roses in your home all season, yes! even in 


August. 





TREE ROSES 


Will stand 15° below zero. 
Order by color. 
First and second choice. 
$7.50 each 
Express Collect 
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ROSE 
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East Providence 
Rhode Island 
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A MOST VERSATILE ROSE 


Brownell Hybrid Pillar Roses can be trained to grow like 
climbing roses with canes 8 feet high or more. Or you can 
prune them to grow as a compact bush on the lawn or 
shrubbery border. Be the first in your neighborhood to have 
a Brownell Rose Garden. A permanent investment for your 
garden. 

All Brownell roses are guaranteed for two years and will 
bloom the first year. 


Order Now! Supply Limited! Order By Color! 


3 FOR $10.00 6 FOR $20.00 
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